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Way should we longer close our eyes to the fact, when those least 
familiar with the details of the service are perfectly well aware that 
our whole system of recruiting is a failure? The present method may 
have been the proper one a hundred or even fifty years ago; but to 
argue that it does not need a change is to assert that we have no need 
to put an end to desertions from the army. 

Our authorities at Washington, in looking for the causes of deser- 
tion, have simply been cutting off the tops of the weeds and have left 
the tap-root untouched. We believe that the direct cause is to be found 
in the method of recruitment. If we had the proper men enlisted in 
that which we deem the proper way, there would be little or no de- 
sertion. There is too much freedom in civil life as compared with the 
restraint necessary to preserve discipline in a military life. As a rule, 
the men we get in the: army, owing to our present recruiting system, 
are not the young men who are brought up under home influence and 
trained to obedience, as is the case in our smaller towns and in the 
country ; but they are generally from among the roughest element of 
our largest cities, having become rough from the fact that they would 
not yield to the influences of their original surroundings, and have 
run away from their homes to avoid the discipline there enforced, or 
are confirmed drunkards of an uncertain age. 

Now, there are men who will desert anything,—home, friends, 
wives, children, or anything else,—and it is as useless to try to hold 
them to service in this free and independent country as it is to stop the 
roll of the sea. Do we not have desertions among our bank cashiers 
and others who hold important trusts ? 

Some enlisted men, who have lived too fast in civil life, enter the 
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army and attempt to do the same in their new sphere ; and having their 
pay to spend as they please without having to give a thought as to 
where their bread and butter is to come from (knowing that they are 
not liable for any debts they contract), run up large bills with the 
traders and the pot-houses that beset the outskirts of all military 
reservations. The end of this is, that they are dunned every time 
they put their feet into these places, and are finally cut off from all 
credit. Mortified in the presence of their companions, and feeling 
their own insignificance among honorable men, they desert to get 
away from the odium attaching to them. Then they will go off and 
enlist as recruits in other regiments, where the same things will be 
repeated. 

Some desert for exactly the same reason that they entered the army, 
—because they had married unfortunately and were dissatisfied with 
their homes and surroundings. A case of this kind came under our 
observation not more than a month ago. One morning a man was 
reported as having deserted from the post the previous night. That 
day, when the mail-wagon came in from the railroad, it brought a 
woman and a child, who proved to be the wife and child of the man 
that had deserted. They had traveled all the way from Pennsylvania 
to a point west of the Missouri River. Every one thought it was in- 
human in the man to run off at this time, particularly as the woman 
was without money and had no permission to remain at the post. She, 
however, was kindly cared for by some of the laundresses until she 
could send home to get the means of returning. In the mean time she 
sought an interview with the commanding officer. Her appearance 
was enough to condemn her ; she was bedecked with tawdry jewelry,— 
necklace, locket, breastpin, finger- and ear-rings,—and had a face on 
her as expressionless as stone. With an impudent manner, she flour- 
ished a letter in the commanding officer’s face, and told him she wanted 
him to make an application to the Secretary of War for the discharge 
of her husband. This request of her’s was simply smiled at; but she 
was informed that her husband was a deserter, and that no application 
for his discharge would be considered by the authorities until he either 
surrendered or was captured,—at least not until he was again in the 
military service. She said that she knew he was a deserter,—that he 
had deserted once before,—and now insisted on having his discharge, 
according to the letter from the Secretary of War. Upon an examina- 
tion of the letter she produced, it was found to be an endorsement from 
the Adjutant-General’s office at Washington, on an application of her 
own for the discharge of her husband, informing her that the applica- 
tion must come from the man himself. This fact could not be drummed 
into the woman’s head; she was determined that the commanding 
officer should make the application in the absence of her husband, or 
he (the commanding officer) would have to support her; and went so 
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far as to threaten him. She was kindly advised what to do, as no one 
present had any power in the matter; but she knew better ; she knew 
what the regulation was ; and wasn’t there her letter? 

The interview had taken place in the presence of other officers, and 
when the woman was subsequently gotten rid of, a voice was heard to 
remark, “ Well, if I had a wife like that, and she came where I was, 
I would desert myself.” An examination into the case, as is necessary 
by orders, revealed the fact that the man had run away from home and 
enlisted to get rid of his wife; had deserted once before to get rid of 
her when she found out where he was; and deserted the second time 
when she tracked him to Dakota. There are not a few cases of this 
kind. 

Then there are those who desert because sometimes a post becomes 
depleted from proper causes, and there is a little more work than usual 
todo. These fellows having originally enlisted because they did not 
wish to work to make an honest living, therefore make the plea that 
the army is worked too hard, and they have to desert because their 
poor bodies can’t stand the fatigue. The fact, however, is, that}if the 
soldier worked every minute of the day, from seven to twelve o’clock 
A.M., and from one to five o’clock P.M., each day in the week except 
Sunday, he would receive more compensation for it than any laboring 
man wherever employed. The greenest recruit, from the day he enlists, 
is furnished his board, lodging, and clothing, and at the end of every 
month thirteen dollars to spend, throw away, or save; and this is done 
as regularly as the seasons roll around, whether he is sick or well. In 
addition to this, if he be sick, he has.a physician to attend him and 
medicines furnished, all free of cost to him, and none of his pay de- 
ducted for lost time while he is sick. Now, if any laboring man, no 
matter how sober and steady he is, will tell me that, after he has his 
necessary expenses paid for the year round, he has clear thirteen dollars 
each month, he knows that he will be telling what is not true. 

Intemperance has a great deal to do with the evil of desertion, and 
many a man has forsaken his colors while under the influence of liquor 
who would never have thought of doing so when sober. Such men— 
and some of them are very excellent, leaving out the curse of liquor to 
them—seek the army because they cannot obtain employment outside 
and continue their drunkenness. These are always enlisted in the 
largest cities. About one-half of their time is spent in the guard- 
house, and their cases furnish the business for our numerous courts- 
martial. 

We have given a number of reasons why men desert from the 
service. Let us see if. we can find a remedy. The first that comes to 
our mind is to obtain a different class of men. What, then, is the best 
method of doing this? We say at once, abandon the system of re- 
cruiting in the large cities, where all the worst element of mankind 
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concentrates. Recruiting from this class of men is in itself sufficient 
to lower the morals of the soldier, and a little leaven of this kind 
makes a bad loaf of the whole company. 

We believe that there should be certain districts in the United 
States apportioned to each regiment in the service, wherein recruits 
could be enlisted ; and when a regiment needed fifty or more men the 
colonel should have power to send a recruiting party through his dis- 
trict (having previously sent notices, to be placarded or distributed by 
the postmasters of various small towns, that a recruiting party would 
visit the places at a specified time). This would not only give an op- 
portunity to the recruiting officers to inquire into the characters of the 
men presenting themselves for enlistment, but such men as were re- 
cruited would have a local attachment to each other, the district would 
have a local pride in the regiment in which its men were serving, while 
the men themselves—after joining the regiment—would be in constant 
communication through each other with their homes and friends. 
Should one of these men desert, it would certainly become known 
through the correspondence of the others, and he would never dare to 
go back and confront the odium that would be heaped upon him—to 
say nothing of the probability of his being arrested—by the friends of 
those remaining in the regiment. As it is now, a man enlists in a large 
city ; no one knows anything about: him or his people ; he has nothing 
to exercise a moral restraint upon his actions, and therefore, when he 
feels disposed, gets his monthly pay, or accumulates enough to carry 
him to his home, where he is sheltered by the very people who would 
disown him if they had friends who were fulfilling their contracts with 
the government. 

Moreover, we do not want men who are so old that they are set in 
their ways. We need young, tractable men. Does the lawyer, or the 
doctor, or the preacher wait until he is thirty or forty years of age 
before he takes up a profession? Does the carpenter, the blacksmith, 
or the shoemaker learn his trade after he has passed a dozen years of 
manhood? Then why should we accept such men as recruits to learn 
the profession of a soldier? It takes just as long to make a thorough 
soldier of a man as it takes a youth to go through college, and it is 
more often than otherwise the case that a man is pretty well along in 
his second enlistment before he learns to be a good non-commissioned 
officer. Then make it legal fora young man to enlist when he is 
eighteen years of age. That is the age of youthful ambition, when the 
mind is in a free and untrammeled state, when it has taken upon itself 
but few of the burdens of life. Why, if a young man of eighteen 
wants to enlist, force him to sign that which is not true in order to 
make himself appear older than he really is? 

A few days ago an officer related an incident that occurred some 
years since that will illustrate what I mean. This officer had been on 
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the recruiting service, and had enlisted a likely young man, who took 
the oath of allegiance, to which he affixed his signature, and in which 
he swore that/he was twenty-one years of-age. His father, upon being 
informed that his son had enlisted, went to the recruiting officer and 
declared that his son was under age, and therefore not eligible for en- 
listment. The recruiting officer showed him the boy’s signature, and 
requested him to read what his son had signed. The old man read 
the paper through very carefully, and then said, “ Yes, yes; Jim 
signed that. Let him go; let him go. I don’t want to have any- 
thing more to do with a boy of mine who would sign his name to a 
lie.” But the old gentleman did have something more to do with him, 
as will appear. 

This particular circumstance induced the officer to follow up the 
lad’s career in his regiment. The result was that the young man com- 
menced to deposit part of his first pay with the government (for which 
four per cent. interest is paid), continued to do so during his five years, 
which he served faithfully, and at twenty-three years of age, by his 
father’s count, went back to his people, bought a nice farm with the 
money he had saved, and was living there a highly-respected citizen 
when the officer visited the place subsequently. ‘The action of this 
young man induced others in the neighborhood to enlist with a view 
of accomplishing the same result. 

Starting out, then, with a better class of men by a change of re- 
cruitment, we would suggest that it would improve the morale of the 
army to have the first enlistment for three years, and at the end of that 
time permit a man to re-enlist for one, two, or three years, as he might 
wish. While it is almost certain that it will take full three years to 
make a good soldier, it is better to have this good soldier for one year 
more on re-enlistment, than to frighten him off for another three years 
and be compelled to take a raw recruit in his place. 

Many a good man is deterred from re-enlisting—after giving five 
years to the government—because, if he “takes on” again (to use the 
soldier’s expression), it must be for fivé years more, and that is too 
long for the ends that some have in view. If they knew that they 
could be discharged at the end of another year, the government would 
get many ‘years of good service out of trained soldiers that it otherwise 
loses. We have had soldiers remark, when they came to say good-by, 
upon being discharged, “ I would just as lieve stay another year before 
going home to settle, but five years more is too long a time before a 
man can quit if he wishes to.” 

As it is, good men might also be held if the government would, 
on re-enlistment at the point of discharge, give a man a furlough and 
transportation from his home back to the regiment. A man re-enlist- 
ing for one year should have one month’s furlough ; for two years, a 
two months’ furlough ; and for three years, a three months’ furlough, 
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with transportation (not only commuted on his final statements) to his 
home and return. The cost of this would be trivial compared to the 
cost of enlisting and forwarding recruits to their regiments to replace 
those lost to the service in the way mentioned. 

We do not believe in the military prison at Fort Leavenworth. It 
seems to us but a place of refuge for scallywags, to the detriment of the 
soldier at large, and its continuance exercises a pernicious influence on 
his army life. We believe that if the men that are kept in confine- 
ment there were distributed throughout the army posts, to do the dirty 
work that good soldiers have to do in the absence of prisoners, the gov- 
ernment would realize more benefit from such a policy than it does from 
any resources of the prison. We have not the means at hand of know- 
ing how many men deserted prior to the establishing of this institution, 
but we do know that 18,228 men have deserted during the six years 
succeeding, which is certainly proof that men do not fear to go there. 
It is no black beast for those who are sheltered by its walls. Why is 
this? The answer is, because the men at the military prison have 
everything supplied to them in a much better way than those doing 
duty in the ranks. 

This may be considered a bold assertion to make, and we may pos- 
sibly have been misinformed ; but men who have served their time at 
the institution and, on account of good behavior, been permitted to 
enlist again, have said openly, after some little extra hard time in the 

_ranks, “1’ll be d—d if I wouldn’t rather be in the military prison. 
If I behaved myself there as well as I do here I would be permitted 
to go about to my labor in the day without guard, and every night I 
would have a comfortable bed, in a steam-heated building, to sleep in, 
instead of having to stand guard every third or fourth day, with the 
thermometer anywhere from ten to forty degrees below zero, and then, 
when relieved, have no place to go to sleep, except in a room where 
there are thirty or forty other men smoking, joking, or constantly 
moving about making a noise; and at night half freeze to death in a 
barn of a barrack with two*blankets to cover me after the wood fires 
had all died out. In the prison I’d have the best of dinners and sup- 
pers instead of poor grub cooked by a nincompoop. I’d have my 
warm bath in a heated room, and until tattoo luxuriate in a comfort- 
able reading-room, with all the books and papers imaginable.” 

Now, it is well known that the cooking for a company is the most 
disagreeable part of a soldier’s duty, and many of them will do any- 
thing to get out of it. The task is a thankless one at the best. All 
who have had the experience of a poor cook in their private families 
can imagine themselves taking an ignorant and uneducated man and 
placing him in their kitchens as a cook. What they would get to eat 
is what soldiers get sometimes; and no matter how badly the food is 
cooked in the company (and it has to be cooked by inexperienced men 
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sometimes, because all must take their turn at it), a man must swallow 
it without a murmur, or he is considered a growler. 

Officers do their very best to overcome the difficulty ; but they can’t 
stand over the men all day long teaching them how to prepare the food, 
how to keep up a certain kind of fire, how long to boil this and how ' 
long that must be baked. They might be willing to try it, but they 
would have to neglect their other official duties, and we believe the 
government could hire cheaper cooks than commissioned officers. As 
an instance of some bearing on this subject: we were at a one-company 
post, on one occasion, where fresh vegetables were very scarce. We had, 
with our own hands, cultivated a little garden adjoining our quarters, 
and raised some splendid cucumbers. Thinking the men would enjoy 
a mess of them, we plucked a basket full and sent them to the first 
sergeant, with directions to have them prepared for dinner. The ser- 
geant had, at that time, been in service thirteen years, and was a baker 
by trade when he enlisted. The next morning we asked the sergeant 
if the men enjoyed the cucumbers. He replied that they didn’t seem 
to like them, and some of them would not eat them. Thinking this 
strange and that something was wrong, we inquired as to the method 
of preparing them. “ Well, sir,” he said, “ we put ’em in a pot and 
biled ’em, and then smashed ’em up like squash, with skins and all 
on.” The result was that we went over to the cook-house the next 
day, in all the majesty of an old captain and a post commander, and 
pared and sliced and seasoned several cucumbers, to show the cooks how 
to do it. When the sergeant was asked the next day how they were 
liked, his reply was, “ The men eat ’em all up, sir, and wanted more.” 

It is mere nonsense to talk about ill-treatment in the army at the 
present time as being one of the causes of desertion. Any officer or 
non-commissioned officer knows that he dare not resort to abuse, as 
each man has the accorded right of appeal to a superior commander, 
and therefore the charge of abuse must be made against the general as 
well as the lieutenant. Moreover, we know, from our personal experi- 
ence and from conversations we have had with brother officers during 
many years of service, that it is more painful to the intelligent and 
right-thinking officer to be compelled to punish the man for infractions 
of military law than it is for the man to receive the punishment. A 
captain has as much pride in a well-behaved company as a father has 
in a family of well-behaved children, and he is never so happy in his 
military capacity as when he can say that he hasn’t had a man in the 
guard-house for months and not a desertion from his company for 
years. 

That there are some officers who do not know how to take care of 
men we are free to admit; and that there are soldiers who do not know 
how to appreciate good treatment must be acknowledged. But, taking 
all in all, we believe we have the best-officered army in the world,— 
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the officers being more free from vice, more intellectual in character, 
more advanced in the sciences of the day, more soldierly in their de- 
portment and bearing, more republican in their simplicity of ‘manner, 
and altogether better fitted to take their places in the world at large as 
true gentlemen than those of any other army. There has been much 
talk, and more writing done, about the German army and its superi- 
ority to our own; but the ideas presented therein are those of a few 
men who have seen it in its “dress-parade” warfare, or annual ma- 
neeuvres. The opinion of General Sheridan, who witnessed the opera- 
tions of the German army in the Franco-Prussian war, is sufficient to 
convince me that he had a higher opinion of his own little army, after 
witnessing the battle of Sedan, than he had ever held before. But 
what is the use of comparing the two armies, where one is an enforced 
service of all the men of the country, and the other service is volun- 
tary, where thirty-five or forty thousand deserters can go at large among 
the people and be sheltered by them ? 

During the War of the Rebellion, when we had nearly a million 
of men under arms and away from their homes, it was determined that 
they should have a voice in the political affairs of the nation. There- 
fore, in accordance with an act of Congress, commissioners were sent 
from the various States to obtain the ballots of the soldiers. This was 
eminently proper, for who had a better right to express their views at 
this particular time than the men who were giving their lives to pre- 
serve the noble republic ? 

If the principle is a correct one under such circumstances, why 
should not some provision be made for taking the ballots of the men 
of the army and navy in all general or State elections? The officers 
of our military and naval service are honest enough to be intrusted 
with millions of money and the care of the public domain, and surely 
they could be intrusted with forwarding the ballots of the men to the 
commissioners of election in their respective States without additional 
cost to the government. 

The men of the army and navy are virtually deprived of the rights 
of citizenship, because by law they cannot vote away from their homes. 
These they cannot reach on account of the great expanse of territory 
over which they are scattered. If they desired to go home at their 
own expense it could not be tolerated, because at the time of the Presi- 
dential election there would be neither army or navy on duty. We 
were born almost in the shadow of the dome of the Capitol of the 
United States ; have lived for fifty years under the stars and stripes, 
and have given twenty-eight years of service to the army, but have 
never had the privilege of casting a ballot. There are many others 
who have had the same, if not greater, experience. A soldier or a 
sailor with a vote to cast holds some political power; but without one 
he amounts to nothing in the political world. 
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Mr. Cleveland, when President of the United States, realizing the 
fact that army officers were in this way cut off from obtaining appoint- 
ments to the military or naval academies, reserved his appointments at 
large for the sons of officers of both branches of the service. If he, 
as President, could see the injustice of our laws, as applicable to the 
army and navy, so much as to compel him to concede this in the face 
of the great political pressure always brought to bear upon the Execu- 
tive in the matter of these appointments, how glaring must be the fact 
that we have nearly forty thousand men cut off from the privileges of 
citizenship while they are legitimately defending the government! 

Why should not the army and navy each have a delegate, the same 
as the Territories, on the floor of the national House of Representatives, 
to represent the services and intelligently explain all measures brought 
before that body for their benefit? They certainly would be in accord 
with the general of the army or the admiral of the navy, and a great 
deal of time would be saved by committees in seeking through the de- 
partment officers for such information as they desired to get in order 
to act intelligently upon measures proposed. 

Much has been done by our present Quartermaster-General to im- 
prove the surroundings of the soldier; let the other departments go on 
with the good work, and we may yet have a model army as well as a 
model government. In a few words: 

1. Change the system of recruiting so as to give us home-raised 
young men. : f 

2. Hire professional citizen cooks for companies when in garrison. 

3. Organize the quartermaster’s department into a corps. 

4. Increase the pay of non-commissioned officers. 

5. Reduce the period of enlistment. 

6. Pay the men weekly through their company commanders. 

7. And last, but not least, give the men the right to send their bal- 
lots to their respective homes at all State and general elections. 

When this is done, we venture our professional opinion that in the 
next fifteen years there will not be forty thousand deserters to pardon. 


Wiu1am H. Powe 1, 
Major U.S.A. 
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OUR NAVAL POLICY. 


THERE is nothing to show that we have an established naval policy at 
the present date, or that we have any settled plan by which the con- 
struction of our vessels of war are regulated. Various types are ap- 
propriated for by Congress as the spirit moves them or some inventor 
persuades them. We have now reached the point where it is evident 
that we have sufficient ability to construct a naval force equal to our 
necessities, and it must be apparent to every one who gives the subject 
consideration, that we should cease to build vessels at random and 
adopt some uniform course of construction,—in fact, establish a naval 
policy. The naval policy must coincide with the foreign policy of the 
country, and all our history points to the fact that this is a peace policy. 
In other words, it has been the uniform policy of our country to keep 
clear, if possible, of all foreign complications, and our great desire is 
to be at peace with all nations. Our naval policy, to be consistent 
with this attitude of our country, must be a defensive one. In accord- 
ance with the wisdom of our ancestors, we still strive to keep clear of 
all European complications, and we seek to prevent them from being 
forced upon us by discouraging, if not driving back, all attempts of 
European countries to encroach upon the American continent. 

Our general policy being one of peace, our naval policy must be a 
defensive one: we must endeavor to build a navy that will be able to 
protect our country from all invasions and to protect our citizens 
abroad and our carrying trade. Besides this, we should be able to 
make a show of force when necessary to emphasize our disapproval of 
European aggressions. To create a stronger force than required to 
attain this object would be not only extravagant but would tend also 
to upset our line of action, and might lead us into a path of aggression 
and induce us to meddle with European politics; while to have a 
weaker force than this would only serve to weaken the strength of our 
moral position by an attempted display of physical force. Our naval 
policy must be a defensive one, and our naval force sufficiently strong 
to coincide with that idea, but no stronger. 

We have never had heretofore a distinctive naval policy, and the 
result has been that, while at times we have had comparatively fine 
vessels,—even the finest at times,—our strength has never been equal 
to our needs, and it has been acquired at a rather extravagant cost. 

a” 
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Our present efforts to create a modern navy have been so popular, and 
our strides in the right direction have been so rapid, that the condition 
of the navy is in great danger of being misunderstood by the people at 
large. It has been the habit of many newspaper writers to speak of our 
few protected and partially protected cruisers as if they were powerful 
battle-ships, and our naval force as if it were near the limit of our 
requirements. This alone furnishes a very good reason for adopting a 
policy, as not only is the present condition of the navy misunderstood, 
but the efforts of the Department and of the officers are liable to be 
misinterpreted. A note of warning has been sounded already in one 
of our prominent magazines, and we are told to beware of creating 
great fleets, to beware of creating a naval force that may tempt us to 
indulge in a policy of aggression. At the best, many years must 
elapse before such a warning will be needed ; that it has been raised is 
a sign that the indiscriminate praise of what has been done has created 
an exaggerated idea of the results attained. With a defensive policy 
adopted, the country can see the end towards which we must aim, and 
the people can tell when it will be necessary to put forth a restraining 
hand to prevent professional zeal overstepping the bounds of political 
prudence; they will know that it is unnecessary to call a halt until 
the force has approached the strength required for defense. Another 
reason for adopting and adhering to a settled policy is, that it is most 
necessary for the end to be always in view when a new vessel is to be 
designed, so that it may have a place in our plans. Otherwise we may 
have a greater number of vessels of one type and less of another than 
_is consistent with our plans, or we may introduce types that are in 

themselves unnecessarily expensive, or are too expensive because of 
their limited uses. 

The efforts we have made towards building a modern navy have 
been judicious, in the right direction, and of sufficiently extended 
scope, considering our original want of proper establishments and of 
technical knowledge necessary for constructing vessels of war. But 
we have made a beginning: we have the steel, the skilled labor, and 
the plants, and we have the men who can design vessels well adapted 
to meet desired ends, It is now time we adopted some logical plan— 
an end towards which we can look—and well-considered steps, by 
which, if taken from year to year, we may hope to reach the desired 
goal,—a naval force commensurate with our necessities, one fitted to a 
policy of defense. Let the policy be fixed, and construction steadily 
carried on within its boundaries. The types may be altered from time 
to time to suit the march of improvement ; only when a vessel is de- 
signed its type should fit the policy and the numbers should be con- 
sistent with the requirements. This is certainly more important than 
economy in our ship-yards; for while we may save thousands there, 
we may waste millions by building vessels that, although they are 
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magnificent machines, are not adapted to our needs and do not har- 
monize with our plans. . 

Our naval policy must be one of defense, and yet this policy will 
commit us to a far larger force than seems to be contemplated at the 
present time. In the existing state of civilization no weak nation can 
count upon continued peace; the greater its wealth the greater the 
danger of war, with all its consequences. The weaker nation may 
hope to be protected for a time from the aggressions of a stronger one 
by other nations who desire to preserve the balance of power; but in 
the end war will come, and both aggressor and protector will demand 
their portion of her riches. A strong defense is the best guarantee of 
peace, and we must create a force that will protect our coasts, our com- 
merce, and our citizens abroad. A small percentage of our wealth 
must be used to insure us against danger, and it can be so used as to 
help our industries and thus increase our wealth and return the money 
to the people from whose hands it must originally come. 

Having decided to adopt a defensive policy, we can then draw a 
general outline of a plan for creating the required naval force. It will 
be very different both in matériel and personnel from that required by 
an offensive one. In numbers and types of vessels, and in numbers 
and character of officers and men, there is a radical difference between 
the requirements of the two policies. England has just set forth her 
plan for increasing her navy. She does not plainly profess to intend 
to adopt an offensive policy, but it is clear that at least it is one of 
offensive defense. Such a policy is outlined in every professional article 
and in every utterance of those in authority. It has been the history 
of the past, and the conditions are not changed at the present time. 
Great Britain must be mistress of the seas; her colonies are numerous 
and distributed over the globe, and, most important of all, she is de- 
pendent upon outside sources for her food-supply. She must keep her 
communications open or she will starve; she must control the sea or 
she will cease to be Great Britain. For this she requires an enormous 
naval force, and her vessels must be of such types that she can show 
her strength in any part of the world and overcome her enemies on 
any sea. The most generally received idea of her policy, and the one 
advanced most frequently by professional men, is that she should main- 
tain such a navy as will enable her to hold the sea against any two of 
the maritime powers, and to protect her commerce and her ports by 
driving the vessels of her enemies into their ports and blockading them 
there, retaining enough vessels on her coast to protect her ports against 
raids made by small forces that may escape being driven into port or 
may elude the blockade. She should have numerous protected cruisers 
to police the seas and protect her immense mercantile marine from com- 
merce destroyers. ._In our case, with a policy of defense, the problem 
is more simple and far less costly. We will not construct great fleets 
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of armored vessels capable of waging war at a distance from our home 
ports. We need vessels suitable for defending our coast, with less coal 
endurance, and capable of entering most of our ports,—that is, drawing 
less water than the average battle-ship. The types of vessels, the num- 
bers required, and, in fact, a complete plan for protecting our coast and 
preventing the enemy from destroying or blockading our ports, is clearly 
set forth by Captain Sampson in the Proceedings of the United States 
Naval Institute, No. 49. Our foreign carrying trade is small at present, 
and we can well afford to increase the number of our protected cruisers 
as our carrying trade increases, We need at the present moment coast- 
defense vessels, grouped together at various points along the coast in 
sufficient numbers to prevent any probable enemy from making a suc- 
cessful attack, and these must have sufficient mobility to be capable of 
being assembled at any point on the coast that may be threatened by 
some powerful hostile force. Besides this, we need a small but well- 
appointed fleet of battle-ships that will aid in preventing the enemy 
from remaining in force off any of our sea-ports. Before an enemy 
would dare to commence operations against any of our ports, he would 
be obliged to drive away or mask our battle-fleet; he will find this a 
difficult task on our coast, no matter how strong a force he may have ; 
and it would be an almost impossible task for any probable force to 
undertake, when the facility with which our coast-defense vessels can 
be gathered to the aid of our battle-fleet is taken into consideration. It 
may be deemed also a part of a defensive policy to create commerce 
destroyers in order to deter an enemy from committing aggression 
through fear of our attack upon his commerce. If we adopt this idea 
as part of our plan, we must create a fleet of fast cruisers in addition 
to those needed for auxiliaries to the fleet, and we must provide coaling 
stations or other means of supplying them with fuel, so they may keep 
the seas at a distance from the home ports. But a reliance on any such 
scheme is liable to lull us into a state of false security. Unless we 
have a number of well-protected coaling stations, the damage that such 
cruisers can effect will be very limited, and an aggressive enemy will be 
prepared to protect his commerce and to close our coaling stations. 

The naval reserve becomes a very important part of our plan under 
a defensive policy. It will be unnecessary and inadvisable to keep 
many of our coast-defense vessels in commission, and the main body of 
the regular navy must be employed in cruisers suitable to the perform- 
ance of their usual peace duties; only sufficient work being done in 
the other types to keep the officers and men fairly familiar with them. 
This being the case, we must rely upon a reserve for the necessary 
force in time of war. A naval reserve is of great importance to all 
powers maintaining a large naval force, for none of them can pretend 
to keep their navies up to a war standard ; but to us it will be of the 
utmost importance to have on hand a body of men and officers ready 
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to man our coast-defense vessels, somewhat familiar with their duties 
and partially trained in the use of the implements of war. The officers 
of the navy will be needed to command and to perform the more im- 
portant duties, and the trained men must man the battle-fleet and fill 
the important billets on the other vessels; but the body of our defense 
must come from the reserve. In Captain Sampson’s scheme for a naval 
coast defense, the entire coast line is divided into sections and a number 
of vessels of certain types allotted to each section. The reserve should 
be trained in the types peculiar to its own section, and when called into 
service its principal duty would be the defense of that portion of the 
coast to which the men belonged. Trained with the idea of protecting 
their own homes, these men would form a drag that would prevent a 
policy of aggression gathering way and upsetting our policy of defense, 
even if the smallness of our battle-fleet and the insufficiency of our 
coast-defense types for foreign cruising were not enough to forbid even 
the most aggressive from entertaining such an idea. 

The condition of our regular naval force must also be taken into 
consideration as a part of our scheme, and both officers and men must 
be treated liberally. In comparison with a larger force it must neces- 
sarily cost more per man. Being small, it must be kept in the highest 
state of efficiency, so that it may be fitted for immediate expansion 
when required by the exigencies of war. The men must be thoroughly 
fitted for the more important stations of the fighting vessels, there must 
be no non-combatants, and while every man must be trained in the use 
of arms, some must occupy inferior positions in time of peace, but. be 
qualified to occupy the higher ones when suddenly called upon in time 
of war. For this we need men trained in the service from early boy- 
hood,—in fact, trained by our apprentice system; and we must so 
model that system as to produce the men needed, and must then offer 
sufficient inducements to keep them in the service. We now have an 
excellent system for training the apprentices, only there is no provision 
for educating those necessary to form a part of the engineers’ force. 
But at present there is a want of system in their training after they are 
drafted into the general service ; sometimes their training is carefully 
attended to, while at other times they are left too much to themselves. 
Still, this fault is being gradually corrected as the apprentice system 
grows in favor with the navy at large. But the number of those re- 
maining in the service after their terms of apprenticeship have expired 
is far too small, and we must offer greater inducements or take other 
means to retain their services, so that every man employed in our vessels 
of war may be trained for that purpose from boyhood. Lieutenant 
Staunton offers some excellent suggestions, which, if adopted, should 
serve to attain this end,’ 

1 “ Naval Reserves, and the Recruiting and Training of Men.” United States 
Naval Institute Proceedings, No. 48. 
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The officers required for the regular service must be, in the same 
way, More expensive in proportion to their number than in a service 
where they more nearly supply the numbers required in time of war. 
In such a time the expansion must be great, and those filling compara- 
tively subordinate positions must be called upon suddenly to fill posi- 
tions of responsibility and command. In order to keep this body of 
officers up to the mark, they must be subjected not only to a severe 
course of training, but they must be allowed, also, to acquire the habit 
of assuming responsibility before they grow too old in the routine of 
the service. The promotion must be rapid. We cannot afford to have 
gray-headed lieutenants and old commanders. The waste must be great 
in order to keep this small body efficient. The numbers in the higher 
grades should be so regulated as to give rapid promotion through -the 
lower grades, and not established, as now, according to the supposed 
number required for duty in time of peace ; for it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the average officer should attain a responsible position while 
young, or he will always fear responsibility and dread to run the hazards 
and meet the emergencies constantly arising in time of war. But if 
well trained when young, and accustomed to assume responsibility 
before he is old, he will never lose the habit of command and will be 
always ready to assume the responsibilities of a higher position. Then 
he may grow old in the service, and his years will add to his experience 
without diminishing his military spirit and his value to the country. 

All machines of war are costly, but it is poor economy that saves 
money to the detriment of efficiency. A defensive policy is the most 
economical, and can be most economically carried out by having only 
the necessary number of vessels, of men, and of officers, and by taking 
heed that these are of the best. Without a naval force we must surely 
suffer from aggressions, A weak force would only serve to invite the 
inevitable ; but with a force well equipped for defense we may rest 
secure in our strength and preserve the American continent for American 
ideas of liberty and progress. 

RICHARD WAINWRIGHT, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 
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THE FUTURE OF CANADA. 


(FROM THE LONDON ILLUSTRATED NAVAL AND MILITARY 
MAGAZINE.) 


Amip the multiplicity of subjects that, under the present system of 
government, thrust themselves before the British Parliament and peo- 
ple, the outlying portions of the empire do not usually receive atten- 
tion until some calamity or social disturbance demands it. As long as 
the colonies are unmolested in the management of their own affairs, 
and avoid getting into trouble, things go on smoothly, and so, for the 
most part, unobserved. Great Britain always has plenty to occupy it 
at home, in frontier wars, or in watching the game of European diplo- 
macy ; and each of the colonies, like the mother country, pursues its 
own course, paying little heed to the interests of the main body of 
which it forms a part, and troubling itself little about questions of the 
future, or what is contemptuously called speculative politics. Mean- 
while, in the empire of the Mother of Nations and of modern consti- 
tutional government, political influences rapidly growing in importance 
are left unrepresented ; there is no such thing as common consultation _ 
or deliberation; no one dreams of common action; and any common 
plan or purpose is conspicuous by its absence. Whatever the advan- 
tages of this Jaisser faire, laisser passer policy may be, it is likely to 
lead to surprises when the time comes for taking stock and balancing 
accounts. The object of the present paper is to supply some of the 
materials for such a survey, as far as concerns that portion of the em- 
pire known as the Dominion of Canada; and is an attempt to appre- 
ciate the character, force, and direetion of the sociological currents that, 
whether hidden from public view or flowing on the surface, are surely 
determining its history. A careful enumeration of these currents, a 
proper estimate of their nature, importance, and relations, together 
with unprejudiced observation of their increase and development or 
the reverse, ought to give us a pretty fair idea of the general trend of 
events. The writer is, of course, aware that, in questions of this kind 
that refer to the future and deal largely with the drifts of likes and 
dislikes in the present, and social tendencies working slowly and often 
unconsciously,— where prejudice is strong, and the wish too often father 
to the thought,—where there are no statistics, and little exact informa- 
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tion to guide the student,—mistakes are unavoidable and men naturally 
differ in their judgments. And even should the survey be accurate 
and just, a new and unforeseen factor introduced to-morrow may change 
the whole face of events, and falsify the nicest calculations. Neverthe- 
less, it seemed that, despite the difficulties and liability to error, a 
brief account of the position of Canada in relation to the world 
around, and the forces that are steadily moulding its future, might 
not be without a certain interest at the present time. And at the 
outset it is perhaps best to say that, though the writer of these pages 
is a Canadian by birth and education, he claims to speak for no one 
but himself, he represents no party, has no hobby to ride, and no policy 
to advocate, but is trying to state facts simply and give the results of 
his own observation and experience. 

Canada, then, left to herself, has jogged along almost unnoticed 
since the beginning of this reign, when she had her period of home 
rule and her little rebellion. In 1841 Upper and Lower Canada 
were united, but pulled badly together; for misunderstandings and 
bickerings soon broke out between Saxon and Celt, between the Eng- 
lish and French settlers. This and other considerations induced the 
provinces to take a lesson in federal government from their southern 
neighbors and come together in the Dominion of Canada, which, by 
successive additions, has grown until it now reaches from ocean to 
ocean and from Alaska to the Great Lakes. To provide for this union 
of the whole of British North America under one Legislature, with 
provincial Legislatures for local affairs, a plan was prepared and 
passed the Imperial Parliament in 1867, and is known as the “ British 
North America Act” of that year. Since then Canada has happily 
had little history as the term is usually understood. Engaged in 
opening up her boundless west, with the unfortunate incident of an 
Indian war, she has had plenty to occupy her in the problems of 
adapting an old civilization to new conditions, while this civilization 
itself and these very conditions were constantly changing. But man 
cannot live by bread alone, nor can a great country, with great tradi- 
tions and still greater possibilities, renounce all thought for the morrow 
in the struggle for the necessaries of the day and in the solution of 
present difficulties. Questions have come up,—at present, to be sure, 
of a speculative nature, but liable at any time to become pressing 
realities, and which in any case men of thought and leisure cannot and 
should not shirk. A look across the border suggests many such to the 
young Canadian. He sees the status and relations of each State in the 
Union clearly defined. As to its rights and duties there is little room 
for dispute, and should misunderstandings or differences arise, a perma- 
nent and regularly-constituted court is at hand to settle them, known 
to all and trusted by all; for, while all parties are duly represented in 
it, it is as far as possible placed beyond the control or influence of any 

Von. II. N. S.—No. 8. 16 
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one of them. Each State expressly reserves to itself all the powers and 
privileges not voluntarily and formally surrendered to the federal gov- 
ernment, and so knows, as clearly as may be, its own standing, its rela- 
tion to the sister States, to the central authority, and to foreign powers. 

In what relation, one is forced by analogy to ask, does the Domin- 
ion stand to the mother country, to the sister colonies, and to foreign 
nations? In case of a dispute with England in which passions were 
aroused,—and this state of affairs, however improbable it may fortu- 
nately be, the statesman is not entitled to regard as impossible,—to 
what tribunal could she appeal that would be looked upon by both 
sides as neutral and impartial? Are the colonies unworthy or unfit to 
have any share in the formation and regulation of this supreme court? 
Is, again, the only political relation contemplated between colonies of 
similar history and conditions and identical aims and aspirations to be 
via England, and that by the slender thread of mutual dependence? 
Then, if English diplomacy should ever fail, and war break out with 
some great power, what would our position be? Is Canada to be held 
responsible for the outcome of negotiations or deeds to which she was 
no party, over which she had no control, of which perhaps she had no 
timely knowledge, and in which she had no real interest?’ For the 
past this may have done well enough,—“all’s well that ends well,”— 
but how long is her position to be that of an unconsulted minor, whose 
freedom, though large, is limited by parental wishes, whose feelings of 
responsibility and self-reliance are overshadowed and repressed by an 
undefined authority, and whose main duty is that of childhood,— 
prompt and unconditional obedience? 

To this it may be answered that Canada practically enjoys complete 
freedom in the management of her internal affairs, and, until she 
reaches her majority, may well allow the mother country the care and 
anxiety of attending to foreign politics, and the thankless task of har- 
monizing, when it appears necessary, the inconsistencies resulting from 
the present colonial semi-independence. The question, however, 
still remains, When does a colony attain its majority? If age has 
anything to do with it, Canada is older—if population or extent of 
territory, it has more of both—than the United States a hundred years 
ago. Nor is it any answer to say that this is a purely theoretical con- 
sideration without any practical bearings. It is too late in the day to 
need insisting on that a feeling of responsibility educates and ennobles 
communities, as well as individuals, rendering them strong and self- 
reliant under difficulties ; while a state of dependence correspondingly 

1 Mr. Goschen has lately referred, at Aberdeen, to the unsatisfactoriness and 
danger of this, from an English point of view: ‘Our difficulties with the colonies, 
notwithstanding the loyal behavior of our colonies amid the most complex situa- 
tions, have arisen in consequence of autonomous colonies being allowed to take 
their own line while this country has been responsible for the line that has been 
taken.”’ 
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narrows the range of interest, and weakens every manly virtue. The 
young man who has no desire to assume the toga, with its cares and 
responsibilities as well as honors, promises ill for the future. Again, 
when the colonies do come of age, as in the course of nature they must, 
what provision does the constitution make for them? Are they ex- 
pected to remain in this position of inferiority, or go off by themselves, 
as the eldest of them has done already, perhaps after some family 
quarrel, and preserve for generations, as a rallying-point for national 
sentiment, an attitude of defiance towards a parent whose haughtiness 
or indifference fails to provide for a union that might foster common 
aims and interests, while leaving local matters where they properly 
belong? And finally, even admitting that the present system reason- 
ably accomplishes all that it ought, will it long be able to do so, under 
the varying tendencies manifesting themselves throughout this hetero- 
geneous and loosely-jointed empire? Will it be able to counteract the 
centrifugal and resist the disintegrating forces at work, to harmonize 
the discrepancies and contradictions of colonial governments growing 
more and more jealous of interference, and of legislatures and law 
courts so different and so widely separated ?? 

A little reflection will show that these are no idle questions. In 
politics, as in commerce and the ordinary affairs of life, eagerness and 
indefiniteness lead to misunderstanding. ‘This was the real source of 
England’s first colonial dispute, and, though the imperial sky is at 
present clear, save the veriest specks on the Canadian and Australian 
horizon, man can take no bonds of fate. Since the American War of 
Independence, what real progress has been made in governing colonies, 
beyond allowing them to manage their own affairs, nominally subject 
toa British veto? If an expensive war broke out to-morrow on account 
of Canada or Australia, have we any more settled plan for harmoni- 
ously conducting it, or equitably apportioning its cost among the mem- 
bers of the empire, than a century ago? If the colonies are brought 
no closer together, meeting, deliberating, and acting neither with one 
another nor with the parent state, will they, with ever-diverging inter- 
ests and views, have sufficient common sympathy to weather the storms 
that at times sweep over every sea? But, lastly, even supposing a 
long continuance of the present state of peace, are not the colonies, as 
matters stand, gradually and imperceptibly establishing their inde- 
pendence by right of prescription ? 

Naturally enough, such questions and speculations remained un- 
thought of by the people at large as long as Canada consisted of a 


? To illustrate by examples statements made here would encroach too much on 
limited space and the reader’s patience ; but a curious case may be mentioned of a 
well-known English divine who had married his deceased wife’s sister, and went 
to live in Canada. Here this woman was his legitimate wife, while in England 
she was not,—surely a not inconsiderable difference in the same empire. 
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handful of colonists, over three thousand miles from home, scattered 
over half a continent, bound to the mother country by domestic ties 
and early training, and seeing in her powerful arm the only safety in 
their isolation, alongside of a French community tenaciously clinging 
to its traditions, and uncomfortably near a voracious young republic 
that was showing its elastic conscience and good digestion by appro- 
priating the Great West to the ocean and the Great South into the 
heart of Mexico. And, later, the terrible Civil War, ending in strained 
relations and an enormous debt, for a long time effectually checked any 
desire to speculate on the future of Canada. But with the union of 
the provinces and the opening up of the Great Northwest, all danger 
of French ascendency passed away like a dream; and, to the surprise 
of many, the Grand Army of the Republic, like its Puritan predecessor 
of the seventeenth century, its work done, quietly melted away and 
returned to the peaceful duties of life. -A great and wealthy nation, 
with a territory the size of Europe and in the pride of victory, re- 
tained an army of only twenty-five thousand men and a navy that is 
the constant butt of comic writers; thus plainly showing to the world 
that it had no notion of territorial aggrandizement and little longing 
for military glory. Since the war it has more than once shown its un- 
willingness to embark on foreign adventures, or adopt among its mem- 
bers questionable subjects. Professor Goldwin Smith remarked some 
time ago, “that the United States was the only country in the world 
that looks at a mouthful before swallowing it.” Americans well know 
that militarism and democratic republicanism are irreconcilable foes ; 
and that, besides being a source of weakness, unwilling subjects are a 
constant menace to free institutions, accustoming men to exceptional 
repressive measures and lowering the respect for personal liberty. 
Thus dangers and difficulties were being removed at a time when 
internal causes were casting up new and wider questions for the consid- 
eration of thoughtful Canadians. The presence in Canada at this 
time of a scholarly man, whose leisure and independent position al- 
lowed him to treat of questions that were not yet within the sphere of 
practical politics, attracted attention to a subject that, though of vital 
importance, was still one of a purely speculative nature. Aided by 
events roughly outlined in this paper, Mr. Goldwin Smith has made 
it evident to many that whatever the future of the Dominion may be, 
it is now passing through a transitional stage. Will it issue in an in- 
dependent national existence, or in closer union with one or other of 
the two great kindred nations with which she holds constant inter- 
course and to which she is bound by the closest ties? Here, at all 
events, begins the discussion of the question of Canada’s future. 
Whatever the causes may be, there is certainly a social movement of 
considerable interest going on in the Dominion at the present time. 
The confederation of the provinces, itself an event of no small impor- 
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tance, was no sooner accomplished than new social forces seem to have 
come into play or old ones taken a new direction. As to why and 
how they are working and what they are doing, men may differ; but 
that they really are at work, few who have studied the subject can 
doubt. The question of Canada’s future, scarcely talked of there ten 
or fifteen years ago, has since been moving more and more to the front. 
In 1882, when the writer returned to Canada after a few years’ ab- 
sence in Europe, he was astenished to see the increased attention that 
was given to it; and in 1886, after a second absence of a couple of 
years in the United States, he again noticed a distinct change in the 
attitude of the people towards this question that might have escaped 
those watching its daily growth. And now speeches are constantly 
made in favor of closer union with the mother country ; and, beside 
home talent, Canadian audiences listen: attentively to American Sena- 
tors and Congressmen advocating commercial, even political, union 
with the United States. At a time when it is openly discussed in the 
United States Senate, and by members of the Imperial Federation 
League, it is too late to say that there is no Canadian question except 
that raised by a few officious busybodies, It has, in fact, passed out 
of its first stage, and the way in which politicians are beginning to 
speak of it is a sufficient proof of this. 

To those Canadians who were born in Britain, or who have rela- 
tives there, or something to keep up a close connection with the “old 
country,” the position of the “ colony” may seem quite natural. “They 
already know enough of each new governor-general that is sent “ out” 
to take a lively interest in all that refers to him. He, in a measure, 
supplies an object for the mysterious feelings they have always enter- 
tained for “ the Crown,” and through him they feel themselves brought 
into touch, however slight, with the rest of the world. This larger in- 
terest, that is utterly absent in Dominion elections,—for Canadians have 
no voice in foreign politics, even the governor they get being determined 
by the party in power in England,—the colonist also finds in the aged 
newspaper sent him from home, or in the telegraphic summary of his 
Canadian daily. Indeed this reminiscence of his early life unfits him in 
a measure for his new duties, his vote in the land of his adoption being 
often determined by former prejudices and associations, and immediate 
native issues are thus confounded with considerations of British politics 
that have nothing whatever to do with them. It is just this imported 
side of Canadian life that English visitors of all classes come most in 
contact with. They learn little from public men; for politicians in 
new and democratic countries have little desire to meddle with ques- 
tions that are not yet “ripe;” and few Canadians who go to England 
wear their heart upon their sleeve, or proclaim aloud views‘that are 
slowly and for the most part unconsciously forming themselves. Hence 
the ignorance in England of the sentiments and leanings of those who 
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are soon to hold the destinies of the Dominion in their hands; for the 
native Canadian naturally looks at the world from a somewhat different 
point of view, and the difference becomes more pronounced each gen- 
eration, as sentiments and habits of thought fed by dying traditions 
change with the changing years. He learns as he grows up that the 
main features of immigration—after the economic ones—have been 
Puritanism, dissent, and other forms of opposition to the established 
order in Church and State, and that perennial quarrel over Ireland. 
As these political and religious struggles form no inconsiderable por- 
tion of English history, even while learning his mother tongue, and 
reading the story of his race, he is repelled as well as attracted. Thus 
community of language and history fail to bind colonies to the me- 
tropolis as closely as one would at first imagine. The household gods 
naturally follow their worshipers ; Milton and Bunyan, with a long series 
of illustrious “ Englishmen,” belong rather to that side of the Atlantic 
where their admirers, co-religionists, and fellow-sufferers went. 

But even when the Canadian finds himself in entire accord with 
the dominant currents of English life, distance, time, and new associa- 
tions tend to weaken his sympathies. Distance and even time itself are 
not as conducive to this as the presence at his door of, and his constant 
intercourse with, a kindred people some twenty times as numerous as 
his own,° possessing a national life that, so to speak, has become ac- 
climatized in the western hemisphere, and qualities that commend them- 
selves‘in many ways to a people living in similar circumstances. In 
school, his text-books are as often re-edited on United States as on 
English models ; and in college, most of the books used are necessarily 
imported. His teachers get much of their inspiration, most of their 
pedagogic literature, and sometimes part of their training across the 
line. His recreation and amusements come almost entirely from the 
same quarter ; and on Sunday his pulpit, though still largely occupied 
by men who have crossed the deep, may be filled by a graduate of 
Andover, Harvard, or Princeton. His newspapers show the same 
influence, for, though printed in Canada, their exchanges are mainly 
American ; the telegraphic dispatches are the same for the whole con- 
tinent; and, under the guidance of clippings, editorials, and reviews, 
he comes to look on even English questions largely through United 
States spectacles.‘ In this way sentiments of “loyalty to the Crown” 
or “to the person of Her Gracious Majesty”—phrases often used by 
parents or grandparents—are gradually obliterated faute d’emploi, or 
become supplanted by others of more republican flavor, that talk of 
loyalty to principle, or duties to the state, rather than to any person, 


5 Omitting French Canadians. 

* Canadian news, in return, reaches England mainly through United States 
channels, even the Jimes supplying its readers with Dominion news via Philadel- 
phia, under the heading “‘ Foreign and Colonial.”’ 
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however exalted or however representative. The recent attempt to 
counteract these tendencies by establishing something of a court at 
Ottawa, in the fierce blaze of a democratic continent, and cut off from — 
feudal traditions and the fostering care of aristocratic society, could not 
but end in disappointment. When the haruspices laugh in each other’s 
face, spectators cannot be expected to retain their gravity. Strong 
monarchical and aristocratic sentiments and prejudices may still be 
nourished in England, but under the artificial conditions necessary in 
a new country the process is difficult and the product apt to be delicate. 
While the Canadian by adoption thus naturally looks to the land 
from which he came for the larger life and fuller contact with the 
great busy world outside, the native Canadian has either to do without 
this shadowy yet precious possession, inherit it from his parents, or 
seek it for himself as he rounds out his social life. To do without it 
means to stint his moral nourishment, and wrong himself most cruelly : 
knowledge, sympathy, friendship, and the like are personal acquire- 
ments not transmitted with the blood; and so he is thrown back upon 
himself and forced to make his own alliances. If one could tell the 
ehoice likely to be made by the coming generations and understand 
the reasons for it, he could, in the absence of disturbing causes, pre- 
dict the future of Canada. But as the unexpected often happens, to 
speak unconditionally would be to prophesy. Avoiding such slippery 
paths, we must be content merely to supply some materials from which 
each one may draw his own conclusions. And here it may be asked, 
Does not the Dominion present all the elements of an independent, 
self-contained national life? Not yet. Occupying the position of 
Russia in the new world, its Siberia, though not as large as used to be 
thought, is yet proportionately enormous. It has a scattered agricul- 
tural population of little over four millions, about one-third of which 
are French Canadians and half-breeds. Dependent in almost every- 
thing, it looks to England or the United States for literature, science, 
art, and social life. As was the case in the United States till recently, 
its authors and savants know that to obtain consideration at home 
they must first conquer recognition abroad. French Canadians of 
ambition turn their eyes to Paris, where M. Fréchette, the Gallic 
bard of America, was lately honored by the French Academy ; literary 
and scientific men who have come from Britain, and have already 
made their début there, keep up the connection; while the native 
Canadian who takes to letters generally seeks his public among the 
book-buyers in the States. Though relatively large, all things con- 
sidered, the number of readers in Canada is absolutely small, and is 
still more restricted by a barbarous policy that makes good books 
dearer than in any other country in the civilized world ; for, as a rule, 
only trashy novels can be reprinted, and a heavy fine, in the supposed 
interest of publishing, is levied on all who read books not printed in 
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the colony. Both those who write and those who read are obliged to 
look beyond the frontier. A “national” review was started several 
times, but only to die a lingering death. The native literature is still, 
of course, very limited, and outside of Quebec obviously cannot be 
expected to show any genuine national coloring. Many of the special- 
ized professions and positions of weight and influence are filled by 
non-Canadians; though this, it need scarcely be said, is the fault of 
neither men nor institutions of learning, but is mainly owing to the 
smallness and uncertainty of the demand, that makes a supply of a 
given degree and quality at a given time next to impossible, and per- 
haps, in some cases, to a certain colonial diffidence and mistrust. 
There is, on the other hand, a constant exodus to the wider field of 
activity and larger market to the south of men in certain callings, from 
skilled mechanics up to inventors like Edison and Graham Bell. In- 
deed, apart from the powerful attraction of material advantages, there 
is a not ignoble desire to participate in a larger, fuller life, to share in 
national inspirations and currents of thought, and to take a part, how- 
ever humble, in moulding the destinies of that “main branch of the 
English people,” * and so, indirectly, of Canada itself. With its in- 
stitutions mainly borrowed, its population scattered and heterogeneous, 
for the most part in humble circumstances and still largely foreign, 
till lately under the motherly care and guidance of Great Britain, 
without having passed through the throes of a great struggle or revo- 
lution to usher in a new life, without any external danger to weld its 
discordant elements together, the Dominion has still to acquire a com- 
mon national life and feeling. Add to this that the young Canadian 
soon finds that paternal traditions and sympathies are fading away ; 
that he is losing or has lost his hold on the land of his forefathers, 
and, no longer a genuine Briton, he is but nominally a partner in the 
later life and glory of that name; that, on the other hand, though 
living in America, he is not a real American in full sympathy with 
the stirring history of his continent, thrilled by its victories, sobered 
by its defeats, and cheered and inspired by the great voices of its past. 
When, in person or in imagination, he steps across into the republic, 
however much he may be at home in other respects, he is politically a 
foreigner. If he goes to the mother country, though a British subject 
of perhaps wealth and education, he knows that he and his country- 
men have no influence on her councils, are not really sharers in British 
trials and British glories, and he actually feels, on the whole, less at 
home than in Ohio or New York. To the mass of Englishmen he is 
but a “colonist,” and when he goes abroad he finds his country repre- 
sented as an insignificant and unconsulted appendage belonging to 
Great Britain. If Britain is successful in diplomacy or arms, he is 
nominally a sharer in a glory which in his heart he dare not honestly 


5 Green. 
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lay claim to; should aggression or wrong-doing tarnish the British 
name, as a subject of this free state he is supposed to blush for what — 
he was not responsible. Few intelligent Canadians, accordingly, can 
conceal from themselves the fact that at present they stand in a large 
measure isolated and cut off from the generous streams of national life 
flowing around them. When local and old-world flavor do not spoil the 
political and social currents from England, distance sadly chills them. 
The telegraphic summary, with particulars after a few weeks, rouses 
little enthusiasm ; and while thus a stranger to the daily throbbings of 
the national heart in London, he is equally so to that in New York or 
Washington, where he is still spoken of as a “ Britisher.” Though he 
may not always confess it to himself, he cannot help feeling at times 
like the man who had lost his shadow, the man without a country. 

The student of history will recognize, even from this imperfect 
description, that here is a social state corresponding exactly to what is 
known in physics as a state of unstable equilibrium, and that conse- 
quently there is a Canadian question, and one of no mere local interest, 
but that is destined to exert an important influence on the history of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. It is becoming plainer every day that, no 
matter what the other colonies may do, Canada cannot long remain in 
her present anomalous condition. The matter is at last definitely up 
for discussion, and the following striking words, uttered almost simul- 
taneously on three continents, simply repeat abroad what has been said 
at home. In Sydney, Sir Henry Parkes, while advocating closer 
union, is reported as saying, “ The imperial constitution must be re- 
cast to be permanent.” At Leeds, Lord Roseberry used these words : 
“The people of this country will, in a not too distant time, have to 
make up their minds what footing they wish the colonies to occupy 
with respect to them, or whether they desire the colonies to leave them 
altogether. It is, as I believe, absolutely impossible for you to main- 
tain in the long run your present loose and indefinable relations to 
your colonies, and preserve these colonies as parts of the empire.” At 
the same time Senator Sherman was telling an American audience, 
“that in ten years Canada would be represented in the British Parlia- 
ment or in Washington, but most likely in Washington.” 

It must not be imagined, however, that Canadians are loudly 
knocking for admission to the American Union. As a matter of fact, 
many have not yet given the matter much thought, and among those 
who show any interest in it at all there are three distinct currents of 
opinion, favoring, respectively, national independence, closer union 
with Great Britain, or annexation to the United States. It remains, 
then, briefly to refer to these in order; and fewer words will be needed, 
as these tendencies and their causes have been necessarily somewhat 
anticipated above. 

“Colonies,” says Turgot, “are like fruits which cling to the tree 
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only till they ripen ;” and Canada and Australia are possibly destined 
to be additional examples of this principle. In the case of the former, 
to be sure, it may be urged that the population is small and scattered, 
and, what is worse, heterogeneous, Quebec differing in faith, language, 
and traditions from the sister provinces. But on the map of America 
as well as of Europe there are instances of small and even scattered 
nations, and Switzerland is not the only country that proves that hos- 
tile faiths and diverse tongues are not inconsistent with strong national 
feeling. The United States declared their independence when they 
numbered but three millions, widely separated from one another, when 
communication was difficult, and in stormier times than ours; and 
little Bulgaria, without the advantages of a similar training, is doing 
the same thing now. Besides, Quebec, surrounded on all sides by 
aggressive Anglo-Saxons, must eventually yield to the influences domi- 
nant throughout the continent. In the mean while, no people is in- 
creasing more rapidly in wealth and population, or has a richer heri- 
tage awaiting it. And then, most fortunately, this is no question 
pressing for an immediate answer. ‘Time is so far on the side of the 
Canadians, who, with the conservative instincts of their race, leaving 
well enough alone, may prefer to wait till circumstances invite or 
force them to make up their minds. It would be premature to de- 
mand this yet, and whatever the decision arrived at, much bitter feel- 
ing would be engendered among the people. With time public opinion 
will become more pronounced, and in matters of this kind agitation 
and discussion should be left undisturbed to do their work. Besides, 
English statesmen may yet devise some acceptable modus vivendi, and 
England may, after reflection, be willing to “recast the constitution,” 
if necessary, so as to preserve the colonies. Canada, meanwhile, can- 
not be blamed for waiting to see what arrangements may be made, for 
awaiting further developments and considering the possibilities before 
. her. As to the United States, Mr. Blaine, the real leader of the Re- 
publican party, has said to the Canadians, at St. Thomas (Ontario), 
“Whether we shall ever be united depends on you. When you come, 
we shall give you a cordial welcome.” 

In the mean time, considerations like these make men pause. Ad- 
mitting that the political system of the United States is so far com- 

6“ As long as colonies are poor and weak, as long as they are unable to meet 
their expenses, they are tolerably well satisfied with the connection existing be- 
tween them and the parent state, and any proposal for its dissolution would be con- 
sidered as not only ill-timed but absurd; but when they feel sufficiently strong to 
govern and to protect themselves, they at once strive to become independent, and, 
as a rule, do not display too much generosity in their future dealings with their 
mother country. They refuse to receive its productions, as Australia and Canada, 
which are partly emancipated, are now doing, and do not scruple to declare war, 
as the United States has on more than one occasion been on the point of doing 


with England.’’—G. de Molinari, in Journal des Economistes, December, 1886; re- 
printed in Journal of Royal Statistical Society, March, 1887. 
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pletely successful, is it well that the continent should be subjected to 
exactly the same experiment in government, and that, when peaceful 
means for reconciling differences fail, we should be exposed to the 
danger of a continent in arms? A bheenely adage warns us not to put 
all our eggs in one basket, and the advice is applicable to more depart- 
ments of life than domestic economy. The continent is surely large 
enough for at least two respectable states north of Mexico. Again, 
however fascinating the idea of a large continent, rich in every gift of 
a bountiful nature, and with an intelligent, enterprising, and practically 
homogéneous population, united under one government, the political 
advantages are uncertain, and the risks are considerable. The dangers 
of this excessive centralization are like those that threaten society from 
socialism and communism, which, by destroying every form of com- 
petition at the cost of personal freedom, would weaken the spirit of 
self-reliance and love of liberty. Whatever it may have cost, Ger- 
many, Italy, and England are reaping the incalculable benefits of 
possessing many centres of influence and national life; and most stu- 
dents of history will admit that, rating the advantages at their highest, 
France has paid, and is still paying, a fearful price for the longed-for 
uniformity, brought about by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
and the massing of French life in all-powerful Paris,—Hugo’s wil du 
monde. Even John S. Mill deplored the tendency in modern society 
to a dead level of mediocre uniformity. Anything that helps to save 
us from such a calamity is devoutly to be wished and religiously to be 
cherished ; in Europe there is international rivalry and race prejudices ; 
in North America there is absolutely nothing but a self-asserting, in- 
dependent character, born of English blood and strengthened by pio- 
neer struggles. Moreover, the present generation has not yet forgotten 
the time when a man might be legally held a slave under the stars and 
stripes, but the moment he touched Canadian soil became free. What- 
ever we may think of Mackenzie and Papineau, and later of Louis 
Riel and his associates, every generous heart would regret the entire 
disappearance of cities of refuge for men who, innocent of common 
crimes, venture life and property for (even mistaken) political ends. 
Nor can it be said, in reply, that these are things of the past, unlikely 
to occur in the future; for it is a recognized danger of democracies 
that they show little respect for the opinions of minorities, and dema- 
gogues with overwhelming majorities at their backs are notoriously 
despotic,—under the forms of the law. 

Modern industry is gradually determining how far it is safe to 
concentrate business under one management, and the frequent failures 
of large firms, that have threatened to destroy the retail traders of 
whole communities, proves that a limit is soon reached beyond which 
concentration does not pay; and, though it may do so under excep- 
tional business genius, there comes a terrible crash with a less-gifted 
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successor. If this principle be applied to government, even of a fed- 
eral character, and the momentous consequences of failure be taken 
into account, men may be pardoned for thinking twice before incurring 
the risks. Sixty millions may well be governed from one centre in a 
country where tracts of land as large as England are still open for the 
hunter, miner, or “squatter,” where land—that bone of contention in 
old communities—is to be had for the asking, where nature is lavish of 
her gifts, and poverty almost a disgrace; but how will it be when two 
or three hundred millions are crowded in, and all these generous con- 
ditions reversed,—and this with a people whose temperament and 
training are far from leading to Oriental docility ? 

And, finally, were annexation once accomplished, it is a step that 
could never be retraced. It is no experiment to be tried to-day, and, 
if it does not suit or succeed, be abandoned to-morrow: the South 
stands as a terrible warning that, even in the freest republic, any 
attempt at secession would be the signal for a deluge of blood. 

Yet, however desirable Canadian independence may seem, it is 
perhaps, in the long run, the least likely of any possible future. 
Though the Dominion is undoubtedly drifting away from the mother 
country, there is, and perhaps can be, no distinct national literature, 
life, or feelings, whatever enthusiastic separatists may do to foster such. 
A look at the map, without going further, explains at once the why 
and wherefore of this. The physical conformation of the continent 
naturally throws New Brunswick and Nova Scotia into the sphere of 
the New England States, Manitoba and the Northwest—separated as 
they are from the older provinces by oceans of barren rock—into that 
of the Middle States, and makes one of the western sea-board from 
California to Alaska. The exchange between the products of the 
North and of the South, which common sense everywhere cries aloud 
for, is here doubly enforced by nature’s barriers between products of 
the same zone,—the Rocky Mountain chain and the dreary desert north 
of Lake Superior. It would indeed need warring creeds, diversity of 
speech and race, and the memory of centuries of bitter feud to keep 
men wide apart whose interests are so closely bound together.’ But 
instead of this we find that the social aims and interests that unite these 
men are fully as strong as the economical, and that there is actually less 
difference between, say, Ontario and New York, or Michigan, than 
between many States of the Union, or between different parts of the 
United Kingdom. Whole districts in the Northwestern States are 
settled by Canadians, and in return Americans have pushed north into 
the new’Canadian territory. Thanks to the proverbial restlessness of 
Americans in general, there is a free current backward and forward ; 
and there are few of the older families of Canada without representatives 


1 Many thoughtful Americans are of opinion that the next war will not be 
between North and South, but between East and West. 
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in the States. The Dominion may stand politically alone during a shorter 
or longer period of transition, but as a permanent thing it is improbable. 
All the tendencies of the century make for political unity, and no reason — 
can be shown why Canada should form an exception ; closer union with 
England or with the United States are the alternatives. 

But closer union with Britain means a reversal of the policy and 
tendency of the last half-century. While Britain has been relaxing 
her hold, Canada has been encroaching, until it has now reached a 
state of semi-independence. During this time it has been “ differen- 
tiating” from England imperceptibly, and perhaps unwittingly, but by 
no means arbitrarily, as the history of colonies abundantly shows.* 
At the same time it has, just as surely, been gradually “ assimilated” 
more and more to the United States ; either because similar conditions 
produce similar results, or, more likely, through contact and the force 
of imitation. Nevertheless, some propose to stem the current; and, 
by an imperial customs’ union of some kind, prepare the way for a 
closer political one.’ Passing over the waste of wealth and sacrifice 
of principle that such a union would involve, those who think it 
would issue in closer political union forget the influence of the naviga- 
tion laws before the American war, and overlook the effects in Canada 
at the present time of the attempt to erect barriers on nature’s trade- 
routes, and force commerce along political channels. The North Ger- 
man Customs’ Union is not a case in point, for, though it preceded the 
political union, it cannot be said to have caused it; every element of 
national life was making for it already, and external danger finally 
completed the process. And no matter how successful such an im- 
perial customs’ union might be, we should still have to face the whole 
problem of the political one, and—not to mention other difficulties—no 
scheme for this can ever be permanently successful that is not based on 
proportional representation. ‘The Imperial Parliament which now 
exists,” to quote Lord Hartington, “ will cease to be the Imperial Par- 
liament, and will become a federal assembly with new functions, and 
in all probability requiring a new constitution.” As England lacks 
the French facility in making constitutions, and has an instinctive 
dread of throwing its own once more into the melting-pot, here is an 
initial difficulty which can perhaps be best appreciated by those who 
know most of the constitution and its history. But again, supposing 


8 See in particular Professor Roscher’s ‘‘ Kolonien, Kolonialpolitik, und Aus 
wanderung,”’ 3d ed., Leipsic, 1885. 

9 Mr. Froude says, ‘‘ If there is any real hope for an internal commercial union, 
I shall regard the work as done, and it may not be too late to save Canada... . 
It is as sure as the multiplication table, that if we do not offer Canada such a union 
the Americans will, and the Canadian Dominion will be practically lost by us.” 
If Canada is lost, it will be because there is more than this at the bottom of it; 
only a few years ago it deliberately renounced all the advantages of free trade with 
Britain. 
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all this satisfactorily settled, and Canada allowed to enter the confed- 
eration on a footing of equality with England, the central and initia- 
tive force would now be paralyzed in a way that would put the empire 
at a fearful disadvantage among neighbors armed and ready to strike, 
without preliminary palaver, the moment the time for it had come. 
And, after all, it would still be questionable whether mother and 
daughter, growing apart in life and interests, could grow together in 
sympathy and aims. The time for Canadian expansion has come, and, 
though it is nonsense to talk of England’s decay having set in, her 
further material growth must in the nature of things be limited. The 
one is an old land covered deep with the scorise of the past, to use the 
expression attributed to the late Emperor Frederick ; the other, while 
cherishing much of what is valuable in England’s history and experi- 
ence, has given up institutions and abandoned ceremonies that may 
have a meaning there but none here; and, in adapting everything to 
new conditions, has formed a habit of looking at customs, laws, and 
institutions in the light of reason rather than in that of tradition. In 
England men have had to be careful lest, in pulling up the weeds, 
they should disturb the corn also; in America, with the incalculable 
advantages of British training, and rich with the teachings of the ages, 
they have had the noble privilege of beginning society anew, as far as 
it is given to mortals to do so. 

Besides this, there are still other differences that must be felt to be 
understood. Appreciating at the full all England and America have 
in common, one who has lived among the people, and breathed the 
social atmosphere of both, must have noticed subtle yet deep differ- 
ences, It isa common remark that the English emigrant does not 
feel at home in America for years, and, if he had the means, would, 
in many cases, return at once; on the other hand, the native American 
or Canadian—for it matters little which—who visits England needs to 
stay long to feel himself at home. An attempt to give instances of 
things that grate somewhat on the feelings, or at least seem “ strange” 
to those who come from the new world for the first time, besides being 
disagreeable, would unnecessarily lengthen an article already too long. 
The whole class of words and customs relating to a State Church and 
“ Non-conformists” might, however, be mentioned as examples ; as well 
as the habit, among certain classes, of putting rex where /ex would seem 

‘more natural, and this not always symbolically ; and the deference so 
largely paid to mere rank or title, even when divorced from everything 
that men the world over naturally respect. The unsophisticated Ca- 
nadian is apt to regard the dress of a simple gentleman as intrinsically 
more becoming, and better suited to modern ideas, than the gaudy mili- 
tary or diplomatic uniform, the breast covered with tinsel and spangles, 
that feudalism has left to European and barbarism to Oriental courts. 

No act of Parliament can abolish the Atlantic Ocean, and if it 
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could, as has been said, Canada could take her place at England’s side 
only after rending the constitution and remodeling it on a federal 
basis. The British constitution was not framed to meet remote con- 
tingencies, but grew and adapted itself to actual British needs; the 
thirteen colonies, on the contrary, made their constitution so as to 
admit, in successive States, the rest of the continent, while they them- 
selves have almost disappeared in the colossal republic that has grown 
up about them. A simple act of Congress and a new State is enrolled 
on a footing of perfect equality with the others. Canadians have now 
become tolerably familiar with the lessons of federal government from 
twenty years of actual experience, and should they wish to enter the 
American Union both political parties seem ready to vie with each 
other as to which can offer the best terms. Though it would naturally 
take time for Canadian feelings and sentiments to get reconciled to the 
stars and stripes, the change would in reality be insignificant if looked 
at solely in the light of reason—not more than that of the national 
holiday from the Ist of July (Dominion Day) to the 4th. Canada 
has no established church, with all that it implies; for here, as in the 
States, all denominations, like all individuals, are equal before the law. 
She has no aristocracy or privileged class—unless it be the manufac- 
turers—to cleave society into layers, and foster arrogance above and 
servility below. She has the same system of popular education, and 
in legal matters the two countries are at least as close as Edinburgh is 
to London. Indeed, outside of Quebec, it would be’ hard to point to 
any material difference between them that does not bear the mark of 
recent importation. Letters at present circulate indifferently over the 
continent north of Mexico,—a letter posted in Florida being taken to 
British Columbia for a penny, while a Canadian writing to his friends 
“at home,” under the same flag, has to pay foreign postage. English 
sovereigns are, strange to say, seldom or never seen in circulation in 
British North America. When gold is used at all it bears the impress 
of a foreign mint, and the convenient American dollars and cents have 
driven pounds, shillings, and pence completely from the field. The 
writer has passed Canadian bank-notes in the Northern States and 
“ sreenbacks” in Canada without difficulty; while in Ireland, Bank 
of England notes were refused unless endorsed, and he found to his 
astonishment that Scotch notes lose their virtue on crossing the border. 
One of the leading denominations in the Canadian Northwest is now 
united ecclesiastically with brethren in the States, in preference to those 
in Ontario; while the working-men in both countries make common 
cause against what both regard as the common foe. American papers, 
magazines, books, periodicals, secular and religious, for children and 
for adults, fill Canadian homes; and clergymen, journalists, teachers, 
and doctors pass back and forth with facility. It is no unusual thing 
for Canadian students to complete their studies at American universi- 
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ties; while the few that go to the mother country, where education is 
much more expensive, are liable to have their books confiscated as un- 
authorized reprints. Through passenger and “ freight” trains run to 
and fro across the border, with nothing but the presence of custom- 
houses to show that they are passing into another country, and this 
daily intercourse popularizes the same peculiarities, slang expressions, 
and technical words throughout the continent. Whatever the position 
of the Dominion may be in detail, it is more and more recognized of 
late that its general history is necessarily bound up with that of the 
great republic alongside of which it stretches like fringe on a garment. 
Though its conservative traditions, strengthened by recent immigration, 
may cause it to lag behind its republican sister and to hasten more 
slowly, it is likely, in the long run, to be drawn in with the larger 
current of the continent. The tendency to imitate American ways and 
institutions is already so strong that a shrewd observer lately remarked, 
“Let him who would accomplish a reform in Canada begin in the 
United States.” 

Indeed, the very policy that many looked upon as likely to con- 
solidate the scattered provinces, and put a barrier between them and 
their American cousins, has turned out to be no insignificant factor to 
be added to the tendencies that make for annexation. Though wasteful 
and detrimental to commercial prosperity, protectionism is intended to 
stimulate an artificial trade at home by cutting off the people that 
adopts it from intercourse with their neighbors, and is consequently 
often contemporaneous with an outburst of new-born patriotism or 
some movement towards closer political union. So Canada, after con- 
federation, adopted the so-called national policy, which was really the 
war tariff of the United States slightly modified, and consistently 
enforced it against the mother country itself, though hopes were enter- 
tained by some that it would be disallowed as seriously interfering 
with the imperial idea. The promoters of this protective measure 
eloquently pointed out to the dwellers by the sea the advantages of 
having Nova Scotia coal burned in Ontario, while Ontario speeches 
expatiated on the impetus that would be given to trade if the fisher- 
men of the coast were compelled to use Ontario salt. After the act 
was passed there was at first considerable’ activity, while business was 
adapting itself to the new conditions; but as time passed on many 
were disappointed with the progress realized, and commenced to lose 
faith in government-made prosperity ; and with the increased expense 
of living there was increasing discontent, as the golden promises of 
the pre-election period failed to “ materialize.” The United States, 
with over fifty millions of all sorts and conditions of men, possessing 
almost every kind of climate and product, and having absolute free 
trade over the largest extent of varied and fertile territory in the 
world, connected by magnificent water-ways and railroads, may play 
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with protection, or even put up a prohibitory tariff and prosper in 
spite of it; but for a small agricultural people, scattered along a nar- 
row belt three thousand miles in length on the same parallels of lati- 
tude, to do the same was madness. The maritime provinces, cut off 
from their natural markets in New England, grumble and threaten 
secession ; the Ontario farmers complain bitterly of hard times, and 
clamor for “ unrestricted reciprocity ;” the northwest settlers, maddened 
by the tariff and the railway monopoly that make all they buy dear 
and all they sell cheap, hold mutinous gatherings where annexation is 
freely talked of, and have at last resolved to connect with the railroad 
system of the United States even in defiance of Ottawa; British Co- 
lumbia is ill-satisfied with the bargain, although the Dominion has 
saddled itself with an enormous debt to build the Canadian Pacific 
road to unite it with the other provinces; and everywhere along the 
line, except in French Quebec,” are signs of growing discontent. In 
the blind groping for a remedy, union with the States in some form 
or other presents itself; and men who have no taste for speculative 
politics or abstract economic reasoning see matters in a different light 
when put in a concrete form; and others, who have studied the sub- 
ject on all sides, have no objection to get out of an apparently hopeless 
economic difficulty by political means. Protectionists, as usual, sug- 
gest increased protection as a panacea, and thus keep adding fuel to the 
flames. The most that free traders can hope for, if they should suc- 
ceed by close reasoning and in the face of lobby influence and vested 
interest in defeating the present combination, is to pull down their side 
of the double Chinese walls between them and their neighbors; while. 
by enlisting the sympathies of the large class who recognize at once the 
advantages of “commercial union,” but, like the fair traders in Eng- 
land, know little of the philosophy of commerce, and cannot abide a 
“‘jug-handled free trade,” they can—in words attributed to Mr. Bright 
— double the value of property in Canada,” and sweep away forever, 
as the late Secretary of the United States Treasury expresses it, “the 
obstacles to that enlarging freer intercourse among the heirs by a 
kindred blood of one great heritage of social order, language, laws, 
and civil liberty, which is leading here and promoting everywhere the 
progress of the human race.” 

At present the northern portion of the American continent alone 


10 It is curious that this province is more averse from union with the United 
States than any other, but the reasons are not far to seek: (1) The only survival 
of any established church in North America is to be found here, and the Roman 
Catholic clergy and those interested know that this depends on the treaty of 1763 
which is in force only as long as the connection with England lasts; (2) Quebec 
can at present, with a solid vote, hold the balance of power, and make better terms 
than it could as a part of the republic; and (3) with the present system of indirect 
taxation and subsidies, this province receives generously from the federal treasury 
to which the Aabitant, by importing very little, contributes next to nothing. 

Voi. II. N. 8.—No. 38. 17 
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is liable to be drawn into the vortex of European diplomacy and war. 
In no conceivable case a gainer, and almost certain to be a loser, in any 
great war; with little real interest in Britain’s quarrels, and less in- 
fluence in her councils; without any army and without a navy, Canada, 
unnoticed and useless to England in time of peace, could be but a 
weakness in time of war and a possible source of trouble afterwards. 
But the union of Canada and the United States, and the pacification 
of Ireland, would blot out all the jealousy and dislike of England still 
prevalent, and would knit together as never before the Old World and 
the New; and, though we are looking at it mainly from a Canadian 
point of view, it is hard to believe that such a union of her children 
across the Atlantic could really injure their common. mother at home ; 
it would certainly be in conformity with a strongly-marked tendency 
of the century in politics, religion, science, and philanthropy, and 
would be the first step in the direction of a closer union between the 
English-speaking peoples throughout the world. Examples are not 
wanting to prove that, with proper guarantees for independence in 
local matters, races differing widely in language, faith, and character 
may unite and work harmoniously under the same general government; 
and the present European alliances are scarcely needed to remind us 
that, after this has been brought about, still larger unions may be 
formed for certain political ends. It is unlikely that we shall ever see 
any serious attempt made to consolidate the scattered branches of the 
English people under one government; nor would this indeed be de- 
sirable. It has been well said of the Germans of Austria, and of the 
- German empire, that “they differ so widely in their character and 
conceptions of life that, though they will act as brothers while inde- 
pendent, their fraternal affection would be severely tried by any at- 
tempt to run in double harness.” The same is true of the race to 
which we belong; and it is even probable that the unemancipated 
portions of it may, in accordance with Turgot’s law, assert their com- 
plete independence before agreeing to act’as brothers with the rest. 
“Tt is likely enough,” wrote the late Professor Green, “that the older 
of them may again break in twain, and that the English people in the 
Pacific may assert as distinct a national life as the two English peoples 
on either side the Atlantic. But the spirit, the influence, of all these 
branches will remain one. And in thus remaining one, before half a 
century is over it will change the face of the world. As two hundred 
millions of Englishmen fill the valley of the Mississippi, as fifty mil- 
lions of Englishmen assert their lordship over Australasia, this vast 
power will tell through Britain on the Old World of Europe, whose 
nations will have shrunk into insignificance before it.”" It is surely 
not too much to hope that this “vast power” may some day find a 
voice, Local autonomy secured and local independence once frankly 


11“ History of the English People,” bk. ix. ch. ii. 
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acknowledged, the time for the second process of reunion on a different 
basis will have arrived. When a Latin union is talked of, and Slavs 
are drawn together by a common feeling, and a colossal power has been 
formed in the heart of Europe by a united Germany and her allies, it 
is surely not too soon to ask why the race that has led the van of 
modern political progress should not come to a general agreement on 
matters affecting their common welfare, establish a common court of 
arbitration, and even a Pan-Anglican council to regulate or, at least, 
discuss the numerous questions in which some uniformity or under- 
standing is desirable. 

While the license and instability of the French,—in Burke’s pas- 
sionate phrase “the ablest architects of ruin who have hitherto existed 
in the world,”—the petty tyranny of cultured Germany, and the gen- 
eral militarism and arbitrariness manifest on the Continent, must keep 
Britain aloof from her neighbors, and render hearty co-operation ex- 
tremely difficult, here is promise of a grand alliance that might easily 
—not to mention minor matters—banish war from half the globe and 
make it next to impossible on any large scale in the rest. However 
chimerical such a proposal might have been half a century ago, it 
ought not to be so now. The scattered portions of our race inherit 
so much from a common past that the points of difference between 
them are in comparison very insignificant. They are all animated by 
a common love of liberty, and have substantially the same aims and 
views of individual and political life. If English statesmen can only 
settle the dreadful Irish question, the common political plague of both 

‘hemispheres, and the American people will treat with proper contempt 
the few fire-brand politicians who are so ready to stir up strife, there is 
every prospect that a practical question of the near future will be this 
great Pan-Anglican alliance. And even now the time has come for its 
discussion and popularization. In spite of the fisheries dispute and 
the Irish question,—and they are, in a measure, linked together, the 
Trish vote in the United States making a chronic dispute with England 
a godsend to demagogues,—“ the distance that parted England from 
America lessens every day. The ties that unite them grow every day 
stronger. The social and political differences that threatened a hun- 
dred years ago to form an impassable barrier between them grow every 
day less.” 

But before this grand alliance can be brought about the various 
branches of the English-speaking people living near each other must 
be united and learn to pull together harmoniously, to respect local 
preferences, peculiarities, and even prejudices, while working together 
for common ends. In this way, if at all, will be accomplished that 
federation of mankind of which poets sing and philanthropists dream. 


JAMES W. BELL. 
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OLD UNIFORMS OF THE UNITED STATES 
SERVICE. 


PART II. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON always paid the strictest attention to dress in 
all its minutest details, and when attired in uniform was careful to 
conform to all the niceties covering the insignia of his rank. His but- 
tons, previous to the Revolution, were all manufactured to order in 
England, and many of them on special and elaborate dress-suits bore 
the initials, in raised letters, “G.W.” 

The following is taken from the San Francisco Bulletin : 

“ General Washington, when receiving as the chief magistrate, ac- 
cording to Schouler, was dressed in black velvet with a cream-colored 
vest. He wore black stockings, had silver buckles on his shoes and at 
his knees, a dress-sword at his side, and a cocked hat under his arm.” 

At the battle of Brandywine, Washington experienced a narrow 
escape from death. Major Ferguson, commander of a small corps of 
riflemen attached to the British army, relates the incident, which took 
place while the major’s corps was concealed in a skirt of wood in front 
of Knyphausen’s division : 

“We had not lain long when a rebel officer, remarkable for a hus- 
sar’s dress, passed towards our army within one hundred yards of my 
right flank, not perceiving us. He was followed by another dressed 
in dark green and blue, mounted on a good bay horse, with a remark- 
able high cocked hat. I ordered three good shots to steal near to 
them, and to fire at them ; but the idea disgusted me. I recalled the 
order. The hussar, in returning, made a circuit, but the other passed 
within a hundred yards of us; upon which I advanced from the wood 
towards him. Upon my calling he stopped, but after looking at me 
proceeded. I again drew his attention, but he slowly continued his 
way. The day after, I had been telling this story to some wounded 
officers who lay in the same room with me, when one of our surgeons, 
who had been dressing the wounded rebel officers, came in and told me 
that General Washington was all the morning with the light troops, 
arid only attended by a French officer in a hussar dress, he himself 
dressed and mounted in every respect as above described.” 
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Thatcher, in his Military Journal, gives the following descriptions 
of Continental uniforms. On July 20, 1775, he first saw Washington 
at Cambridge : 

“‘ His Excellency was dressed in a blue coat with buff-colored fac- 
ings, a rich epaulet on each shoulder, buff underclothes, and an elegant 
small sword, a black cockade in his hat.” In August troops arrived 
from Pennsylvania and Maryland. “They are remarkably stout, 
handy men, many of them exceeding six feet in height. They are 
dressed in white frocks, or rifle shirts, and round hats.” In October, 
1775, Thatcher describes Washington’s uniform as follows: “His 
uniform dress is a blue coat, with two brilliant epaulets, buff-colored 
underclothes, and a three-cornered hat, with a black cockade. He is 
constantly equipped with an elegant small sword, boots and spurs, in 
readiness to mount his noble charger.” 

On July 20, 1780, Washington recommended to the officers of the 
army that they wear cockades of black and white intermixed, as a 
symbol of friendship for the French allies who wear white cockades. 
July 13, 1781, Thatcher writes of the French army: “Their military 
dress and side arms are elegant, the troops are under the strictest disci- 
pline, and are amply provided with arms and accoutrements, which are 
kept in the neatest order; they are in complete uniform, coats of white 
broadcloth trimmed with green, and white underdress, and on their 
heads they wear a singular kind of hat or chapeau. It is unlike our 
cocked hats in having but two corners instead of three, which gives 
them a very novel appearance.” 

A French clergyman connected with Rochambeau’s forces wrote as 
follows regarding the entry into Philadelphia : 

“The arrival of the French army at Philadelphia was more like a 
triumph than simply passing through the place; the troops made a 
halt about a quarter of a mile from the city, and in an instant were 
dressed as elegantly as ever the soldiers of a garrison were on a day of 
review; they then marched through the town with the military music 
playing before them. We were a good deal amused with a mistake of 
some of the common people, who took for a general one of those alert 
fellows whom our commanding officers commonly have in their ret- 
inue to run up and down to carry their written orders. His short 
light-bodied coat, his rich waistcoat, with a silver fringe, his rose- 
colored shoes, his cape adorned with a coat of arms, and his cane with 
an enormous head,—all appeared to them so many tokens of extraor- 
dinary dignity. The President of Congress, the Hon. Thomas McKean, 
in a suit of black velvet, honored this review with his presence.” 

The facings and long lapels of army and navy uniform coats are 
said to have originated from the custom of buttoning back the lapels 
and fastening back the skirts of the long-waisted frock to allow of a 
free use of the musket and side-arms, thus revealing the lining of a 
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different color from the rest of the garment. In 1797 the last naval 
uniform prescribing colored facings was authorized, and the circular of 
1802 removed the distinctive colored combinations from the dress of 
American naval officers. 

The Chamber of Commerce, at Charleston, South Carolina, con- 
tains portraits of two of her illustrious sons,—viz., General Moultrie 
and Commodore Gillon. The first is represented in the full uniform 
of his rank: dark blue double-breasted coat, standing collar, wide 
lapels, buff facings, buff vest, white neck-scarf, and epaulets. The 
commodore has a double-breasted coat of blue, rolling collar, wide 
lapels of deep red, red facings, white vest, neck-scarf, and gold 
epaulets. 

The following descriptions of Continental uniforms have been 
gleaned from numerous and authentic sources : 

Philadelphia Troop of Light Horse, organized November 17, 1774. 
The members equipped themselves at their own expense. Dark brown 
shortcoat, faced and lined with white; high-topped boots ; round black 
hat bound with silver cord, and a buck’s tail. Housings of brown, 
edged with white, with the letters “L. H.” worked on them. Their 
arms were a carbine, a pair of pistols in holsters, and a horseman’s 
sword, with white belts for the sword and carbine. 

Washington’s Life-Guard, 1776. This was a distinct corps of 
mounted men, attached to the person of Washington, but never spared 
in battle. Care was taken to have all the States from which the Con- 
tinental army was supplied with troops represented in this corps. It 
consisted of a major’s command,—viz., one hundred and eighty men, 
and its chief bore the title of captain commandant. The uniform 
consisted of a blue coat with white facings, white waistcoats and 
breeches, blue half-gaiters, and a cocked hat with a white plume. 
They carried muskets and occasionally side-arms, 

The First company, Governor’s Foot-Guard, of Connecticut claims 
to be the oldest uniformed company of continuous existence and annual 
parade in the country. It was organized in 1771, and on one occasion 
acted as an escort of honor to General Washington. It continues to 
wear the uniform first adopted,—viz., a scarlet coat, faced with black, 
and leggings of black velvet. It was copied from what was then the 
uniform of the Coldstream Guards, the Prince Regent’s Guards of 
England. 

1777. Congress’s Own Regiment, Colonel Moses Hazen. Brown 
regimental coat, turned up at the sleeves with white, and trimmed 
with small metal buttons; white cloth jacket and breeches ; white yarn 
hose, string shoes, and fantail hat; a light infantry cap with the letters 
“C. O. R.” in cipher in front, with motto “ Procris et focie.” 

April 15, 1777. Resolved by Congress, that the appellations 
“ Congress’s Own,” “ Washington’s Life-Guards,” etc., are improper, 
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and ought not to be kept up, but that all troops should be on the same 
footing. , 


green. 
1777. Colonel Oliver Spencer’s Regiment of Guards. Blue coats 
and facings. ' 

General Knox’s Artillery. Black short coats, turned up with red ; 
white wool jacket and breeches; hat trimmed with yellow. 

1777. Colonel Hartley’s Regiment of Foot-Guards. Blue regimen- 
tal coat, white cape ; white jacket ; buckskin breeches ; stockings ; shoes. 

1778. Colonel Lee’s Regiment. Blue faced with white; white 
waistcoats ; black breeches. 

1778. Captain Cozzen’s Regiment of Artillery. Black coats, 
faced with red ; blue overalls. 

1779. Captain Scott’s Company (General Putnam’s division). 
Blue regimental coat, turned up with red, buttons marked “ U. 8. ;” 
white flannel jackets and drawers ; coarse white linen stockings ; shoes. 

1779. Regiment of Light Dragoons. Green cloak, red capes; 
green coat, turned up with red; red waistcoat; buckskin breeches, 
and a leather cap, turned up with bearskin. 

Captain Carbury’s Troop of Light Dragoons. Blue coat, turned 
up with red, sleeves and collar red; red jackets ; buckskin breeches ; 
hoots; carbine and belt. 

New Jersey.—1777. Captain James Gillon, Second New Jersey 
Regiment. Blue coats, turned up with red. 

Captain John Ross, Third New Jersey Regiment. Blue regimental 
coat, faced with red ; spotted jacket; blue breeches. 

Maryland.—1777. Sixth Maryland Regiment. Gray regimental 
coat ; waistcoat of gray cloth, faced with green; gray cloth breeches. 

Fifth Maryland Regiment. Brown coat, faced with red; spotted 
swanskin vest; brass oval buttons; brown broadcloth breeches ; white 
stockings, and Continental shoes. 

Seventh Maryland Regiment. Blue coat, white collars and cuffs ; 
white jacket ; drilling breeches. 

Virginia.—1777. Ninth Virginia Regiment. Light brown coats, 
with light red facings. 

Thirteenth Virginia Regiment. Blue regimental coat, cuffed and 
faced with yellow; blue breeches, and white stockings. 

1778. Third Virginia Regiment. Light blue drab coat, pale 
blue facings ; green vest ; linen overalls, 

1779. Sixth Virginia Regiment. Black uniform coats, faced 
with red ; white waistcoats ; linen shirts and overalls. 

South Carolina.—1778. First Regiment, Colonel Charles Cotes- 
worth. Pinckney, four hundred and fifty men. Black coats, faced 


with red. 


1777. Major Lewis’s Farmers’ Regiment. Brown coat faced with . 
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Third Regiment, Colonel Huyher. Same uniform ; also frocks. 

Fifth Regiment, Colonel Sumter. Uniform of the officers, red, 
faced with black. 

Sixth Regiment Militia Grenadiers. “All in proper dress, with 
caps.” 

Pennsylvania.—1776. Colonel John Shea’s Third Battalion, As- 
sociators of Philadelphia. Brown regimental coats, white facings, 
pewter buttons, with “No. 3” upon them; white laced hat, bound 
with white tape ; buckskin breeches. 

Pennsylvania Musketmen, Colonel Parry. Blue coats, faced with 
red ; white jackets; buckskin breeches; white stockings and shoes. 

Captain Josias Harmer’s Company (First Pennsylvania Battalion). 
Brown coats, faced with buff; swanskin jackets. 

Captain Vernon’s Chester County Company (Fourth Battalion), 
Colonel Anthony Wayne. Dark blue coats, faced with white. 

Captain Persifer Fraser’s Company (Fourth Battalion). Brown 
coat, blue silk facings. 

Colonel Green’s Second Battalion of Rifles (Captain Copperthwait’s 
Lancaster Company). Green frock and trousers. 

Captain Jacob Humphrey’s Company (First Battalion’ Pennsyl- 
vania, Flying Camp). Dark hunting-shirts. 

First Battalion Cumberland County. Hunting-shirts and leggins. 

Captain Thomas Holme, First Philadelphia County Battalion, 
Flying Camp, Colonel John Moore. Brown coat, faced with red; 
leather breeches ; yarn stockings. 

Colonel Penrose’s Battalion. Short brown coat “of a reddish 
cast,” turned up with red. 

Captain Murray’s Company of Rifles. Light-colored hunting- 
shirt, with fringes. 

Colonel Irwin’s Battalion. Blue coats, turned up with red. 

Captain Isaac Farnsworth’s Company (Flying Camp). Blue hunt- 
ing-shirt. 

Captain Robert’s Company of Rifles (Second Battalion, Colonel 
Hart). Yellowish hunting-shirt. 

Captain Hazlett’s Company (Colonel John Moore’s Battalion, Fly- 
ing Camp). Brown coat, faced with green ; red woven breeches ; white 
jacket ; stockings ; round hat. 

Captain Andrew’s Company (Colonel Samuel Mill’s Rifle Regi- 
ment). Black hunting-shirts. 

Captain Jacob Humphrey’s Company (First Battalion, Flying 
Camp). Dark-colored hunting-shirt. 

1777. Captain James Wilson’s Company (First Pennsylvania 
Battalion). Light-colored coat, with red facings. 

Colonel Walter Stewart’s Regiment. Blue coats, turned up with 
red, white metal buttons, with “S. P. R.” on them. 
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1777. First Pennsylvania Regiment, Colonel De Hass. Blue 
coats, faced with white, “T. P. B.” on buttons; cocked hats. 

Second Pennsylvania Battalion. Brown coats, faced with green. 

Second Regiment, Colonel Irvine’s. Blue coat, scarlet facings ; 
blue waistcoat ; regimental hat. 

Ninth Pennsylvania Regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel Naject. Brown 
coats, turned up with red ; buckskin breeches. 

Fifth Pennsylvania Regiment. Blue coat, faced with white ; buck- 
skin breeches; blue yarn stockings. 

Thirteenth Pennsylvania Regiment. Blue coats, faced with white. 

Captain David Whipple’s Company (German regiment), White 
hunting-frock and breeches ; striped leggins. 

1778, May. First Pennsylvania Regiment. Black coats, turned 
up with white. 

Captain James Wilson’s Company, same battalion. Brown coats, 
turned up with buff. 

August, Colonel Hartley’s Pennsylvania Regiment. Blue uni- 
form coats, faced with yellow; grenadier’s light infantry caps. 

August. Colonel Richard Butler’s Ninth Pennsylvania Regiment. 
Brown uniform coat, faced with red, red cuffs and red cape; new 
cocked hats, white looping. 

October. Colonel Thomas Procter’s Artillery. Blue coat, with 
buff and white facings. 

1779. Colonel Benjamin Flower’s First Company Artillery. Black 
coat, faced with red ; brown jackets, white buttons, letters “U.S. A.” 
on them ; buckskin breeches; white stockings and felt hat. 

February. General Wayne’s Division. Blue regimental coats, 
lined with white ; ruffled shirts; red flannel leggings; and “a sort of 
cap dressed up with fur.” 

May. Third Pennsylvania Regiment. Blue coat, turned up with 
red ; white cloth jacket and breeches ; round hat ; and Continental shirt. 

Eleventh Pennsylvania Regiment. Long blue uniform coats, faced 
with buff; small round hats. 

Invalid Regiment, Philadelphia, Colonel Lewis Nicola. Brown 
coats, faced with green. 

1779. “As black and red have been pitched upon for that of the 
American Continental artillery, it is unreasonable for him [Colonel 
Procter] to make objections to it.”—Washington to President Reed, 
April 5, 1779, vii. “ Pa. Archives,” 293. 

1780. Colonel Hubley’s Eleventh Pennsylvania Regiment. Blue 
regimental coat, faced with red, and buff edgings; round hats and 
black feathers. 

Second Pennsylvania Regiment. Blue coats, faced with scarlet ; 
round hat; black ferreting. 
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1782. First Pennsylvania Regiment, Colonel Daniel Brodhead. 
Blue regimental coat, faced with red. 

In a letter from the Continental War Office, dated August 16, 
1779 (“ Archives,” vol. cci., p..229, Massachusetts State Department), 
requesting supplies of clothing, the following instructions were given : 
“Tt will not be amiss to inform the State, that if they procure woolen 
clothing to be made up the breeches may be omitted and woolen over- 
alls, lined as low as the knee with linen, be substituted in their room, 
as these with socks answer a better purpose than breeches and stock- 
ings, and are concluded upon as the winter uniforms. The uniforms 
as agreed on for the whole army to have the ground blue, the facings 
of the following colors as nearly as possible, to which it would be best 
to accommodate our present possession of clothing. New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut—facings white, etc., etc. Vests and over- 
alls of the whole, white.” 

A letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Badlam, at Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, dated 5th October, 1779 (“ Archives,” vol. cliii. p. 310), ask- 
ing for clothing, says, “The uniform for our regiment is blue, turned 
up with white.” 

From the “ Revolutionary Orders of General Washington,” by 
Whiting, we take the following : 

“Nov. 15th, 1780. As nothing adds more to the handsome ap- 
pearance of a corps than uniformity of dress, the General recommends, 
thus early, to the Field officers newly organized, to fix upon a fashion 
for the Regimental clothing of the officers of their respective corps (if 
it is not already done), confining themselves to the grounds, facings, 
linings and buttons, already assigned. to the States to which they be- 
long. The General sees with concern, the difficulties which the officers 
labor under in procuring clothes; it is not, therefore, his wish that 
those who are already furnished should run themselves to the expense 
of new uniforms, if their old are not exactly conformable, but that 
they should in future strictly comply with the Regimental fashion, 
and, if possible, get their old clothes altered to fit. It has a very odd 
appearance, especially to foreigners, to see officers of the same corps 
differing from each other, in the fashion of their facings, sleeves, and 
pockets of their coats. An attention to these minutie has been thought 
necessary and proper in all services. It becomes peculiarly so in ours 
at this time, as we shall, it is more than probable, take the field next 
campaign in conjunction with our allies, composed of the first, troops 
in Europe, who will receive impressions and form opinions from the 
first, view,” ete., ete. 

The following is General Howe’s orders for the Massachusetts line : 


“ January 5th, 1781. 
“The Committee of officers appointed to fix upon the fashion of the Massa- 
ehusetts uniform, have reported thereupon, and is as follows: 
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‘The colour of the coats, waistcoat, linings, and buttons, to be agreeable to 
the General Orders of the 2d of October, 1779. 

‘‘ The length of the coat to the upper part of the knee pan, and to be cut high 
in the neck. As 8 is to 5, so is the skirt to the waist of the coat. The lappel at 
the top of the breast to be 3 inches in width, and the bottom 2,3, inches; the lappel 
to be as low as the waist, and its wing to button within an inch of the shoulder 
seam with a small button on the cape. The epaulette to be worn directly on the 
top of the shoulder joint, on the same button with the wing of the lappel. A 
round and close cuff, 3 inches wide, with 4 close worked button holes. The cape 
to be made with a peak behind, and its width in proportion to the lappels, the 
pocket flaps to be seal lapped, 4 button holes, the two inner close worked, the two 
outer open worked, and to be set on a curved line from the bottom of the lappel to 
the button on the hip. The coat to be cut full behind, with a fold on each back 
skirt, and two close worked button holes on each. 

‘‘The open worked button holes on the breast of each lappel with 10 large 
buttons at equal distance; 4 large buttons on each cuff, 4 on each pocket flap, and 
4 on each fold. Those on the cuffs and pocket flaps to be placed agreeable to the 
button holes ; and those on the folds, one on the hip, one at the bottom, and two in 
the centre, at an equal distance with those on the lappel. The coat is to button or 
hook as low as the fourth button hole on the breast, and is to be flaunt at the 
bottom with a genteel and military air. Four hooks and eyes on the breast as low 
as the coat is allowed to button. The skirts to hook up with a blue heart at each 
corner, with such device as the Field Officers of each regiment shall direct. The 
bottoms of the coat to be cut square. The waistcoat to be single breasted, with 12 
buttons and holes on the breast, with pocket flaps, 4 close worked button holes, and 
4 buttons, which shall appear below the flaps. The breeches are to be made with 
a half fall; 4 buttons on each knee. The small buttons on the waistcoat to be of 
the same kind with the large ones on the coat. The number of the regiment is to 
be in the centre of the button, with such device as the Field Officers shall direct. 
Two epaulettes to be worn agreeable to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief’s 
orders of June 18th, 1780. 

‘‘A fashionable military cocked hat, with a silver button, loop, and a small 
button with the number of the regiment. ‘T'o wear a black stock when on duty 
and on the parade. 

‘No edging, vellum, lace, or indeed any other ornaments which are not men- 
tioned, to be added to the uniform. No officer is to be permitted, at any time, to 
wear any other uniform than that of his regiment.’ 


From the description of uniforms, as given, it will be noticed that 
the blue and buff was the exception rather than the rule in the Conti- 
nental army. 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter dated August 26, 1790, prescribed 
the following : 

“The consuls and vice-consuls of the United States are free to 
wear the uniform of their navy, if they choose to do so. This is a 
deep blue coat with red facings, lining, and cuffs, the cuffs slashed and 
a standing collar; a red waistcoat (laced or not at the election of the 
wearer), and blue breeches; yellow buttons with a foul anchor, and 
black cockade and small sword.” 

From the Washington Star we take the following : 

“When Hamilton was alive—a great man was Hamilton, sir ; 
yes, sir, a great man,—when Hamilton lived our representatives abroad 
wore as much gold lace as anybody. Every consul in the service and 
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all the ministers had a right to wear a full-dress naval uniform, with 
lots of gold lace, brass buttons, cocked hat, knee-breeches, silk stock- 
ings, and long vests, with pockets as big as elephants’ ears. As late 
as 1845, sir, this suit was abolished, and begad, sir, the most beautiful 
uniform you ever saw was put in its place. There was a special order 
issued giving a full description of the uniform, and directing that all 
United States consuls should wear it. Just listen to this. I copied it 
myself from the books at the Department, and know it is correct : 

“¢ A single-breasted coat of blue cloth, with standing cape or collar, 
and ten navy buttons in front; one button on each side of the cape, 
four on each cuff, four under each pocket flap, and one on each hip 
and in folds; two on each side in the centre and one on each side at 
the lower extremity of the skirt. The front (from the cape down to 
the lower extremity of the skirt), cuffs, cape, and pocket flaps to be 
embroidered in gold, representing a vine composed of olive leaves, 
and the button-holes to be worked with gold thread ; the button-holes 
to correspond with the width of the embroidery, which is not to ex- 
ceed two inches in any part. Vest and small clothes of white, and 
navy buttons, the former to have ten in front, and four under each 
pocket flap. With this dress a cocked hat, small sword, shoes, and 
buckles are to be worn. The hat to be furnished with gold loops, 
gold tassels, and black cockade, with gold eagle in centre. Mountings 
of sword, and shoe and knee buckles to be of gold,—otherwise gilt.’ ” 

The above has since been abolished by Congress, and the law pro- 
vides that men who have held rank in the army or navy could wear 
the uniform of their rank. 

From an old history of the city of Philadelphia we take the fol- 
lowing : 

“From the peace of 1783 until the famous western expedition of 
1794, the pride, pomp, and circumstances of the glorious war of in- 
dependence, continued to be shadowed out in this city on muster days, 
and on the glorious fourth-of-July, by two regiments of militia, flanked 
on the parade ground, by the only two volunteer companies [1791] 
then in the city. . . . During the ‘piping times of peace,’ the only 
command obtainable was in the militia; and such command, it seems, 
was sought after, and held by gentlemen of the first respectability at 
the time, either for wealth, or services rendered by them during the 
war. Everything relative to uniforms or tactics still partook, largely, 
of the old school, colonial, or revolutionary models, framed by that 
crack in the art of war, in this country, Baron Steuben. Tradition 
says, the regiment, ‘down town,’ was commanded by Colonel Daniel 
Smith, Majors Joseph Sims and Philip Pancake. The one ‘ up town,’ 
by Colonel William Will [sheriff at the time], Majors Andrew Geyer 
and Alexander Boyd. The two regiments forming the one, and the 
only brigade in the city, under the command of Brigadier-General 
Francis Gurney. 
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“The ‘ Buck-tail company’ was commanded originally by Captain 
Sproat, who was viewed at the time by the ladies, and others who 
spoke of him, as a model, in his day, of smartness and military elegance 
on parade. The uniform consisted of a short, dark-blue cloth coatee, 
lappelled with red, and turned up with red at the skirts; white dimity 
vest and breeches [tights], white cotten stockings, black knee bands, 
short gaiters, sharp pointed, long guartered shoes and buckles. The 
captain, and every member of the company, wore a long cue, or club 
of powdered hair, pendant behind. The head was surmounted by a 
felt hat or cap, the front presenting a flat surface, being turned up 
smartly, in an oval shape, above the crown, and ornamented by way 
of plume or pompon, with a tail [buck-tail], separated from the dried 
undressed hide of the forest buck or deer. The other flank company 
was of the artillery, commanded by Captain Jeremiah Fisher. He, 
and some of his company, had served during the war, having fought 
in famous battles under the gallant Colonel Procter. The artillery 
uniform consisted of a long, dark-blue coat, lappelled, with gilt buttons 
down the front, and turned up with red at the skirts, and reaching 
almost to the heels; yellow vest and breeches; stiffened wide ruffles ; 
white cotten stockings, and black leggings, buttoned down the side; 
sharp-toed shoes, and large buckles, almost covering the toes. In con- 
formity with the universal fashion at the time, they all wore long hair, 
powdered, clubbed or cued, and dangling below the shoulder blade. 
They also wore the large ‘artillery cocked hat,’ square to the front, in 
marching, with a long black feather waving aloft at every step.” 

In June, 1797, James McHenry, Secretary of War, and also in 
charge of naval affairs (it being prior to the establishment of a sepa- 
rate department), issued the following regulations governing uniforms 
for naval officers. It ranks as the first official order of the kind ema- 
nating from the newly-established government. 

‘UNIFORM FOR THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

‘“‘CapTaIn’s UNIFORM. FULL DRESS.—Blue cloth with long buff lappels, and 
a standing collar, and lining of buff; to be made and trimmed full, with a gold 
epaulet on each shoulder, the cuffs buff, with four buttons, and four buttons at the 
pockets. Lappels to have nine buttons, and one to the standing collar. Buttons, 
yellow metal, and to have the foul anchor and American eagle on the same. 

‘«Vest and breeches.—Buff, with the flaps and four buttons to the pockets of the 


vest, so as to correspond and be in uniform with the coat. Buttons the same kind 
as the coat, only proportionately smaller. 


‘¢ LIEUTENANT. 

“‘ Coat.—Long, blue, with half lappels, standing collar and lining of buff. The 
lappels to have six buttons, and one to the collar; below the lappel, right side, 
three buttons; left side, three close-worked button-holes, Three buttons to the 
pocket-flaps, and three to a slash sleeve, with a buff cuff. One gold epaulet on the 
right shoulder. Trimmings, plain twist. 

‘Vest and breeches.—Buff,—the former to be made with skirts and pocket-flaps, 
but to have buttons to the pockets. The buttons for vest and breeches, and coat, 
the same as for the captain’s uniform. 
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“LIEUTENANT OF MARINES. 

‘¢ Coat.—Long, blue, with long lappels of red; standing collar, and lining red. 
The lappels to have nine buttons, and one to the standing collar. Three buttons to 
the pocket-flaps, and three to a slash sleeve, with a red cuff. One gold epaulet on 
the right shoulder, for the senior lieutenant; where there are two lieutenants for 
the same ship, one on the left shoulder for the second officer. When there is only 
one lieutenant, he is also to wear the epaulet on the right shoulder. 

‘* Vest and breeches.—The former red, with skirts and pocket-flaps, but to have 
no buttons to the pockets; the latter blue, buttons for the suit the same as the 
captain and lieutenant. 

“SURGEON. 

“‘ Coat.—Long, dark green, with black velvet lappels, and standing collar, lap- 
pels to have nine buttons, and one to the standing collar. No linings, no other 
than being faced with the same cloth as the coat. Slash sleeves, the cuffs the same 
as the facings, with three buttons; pocket-flaps, plain. 

“Vest and breeches.—The former, red, double-breasted ; the latter, green, the 
same as the coat; buttons, the same as the officers. 


‘“SURGEON’S MATE. 
‘The same as the surgeon, with only this difference to the coat, to wit,—half 
lappels, with six buttons, and one to the collar; below the lappel, right side, three 
buttons; left, three close-worked button-holes. 


“SAILING MASTER. 


‘‘Coat.—Long, blue, with facings and standing collar of the same, edged with 
buff,—nine buttons to the lappels and one to the standing collar. Lining, blue, or 
faced with the same as the coat. Slash sleeve, with three buttons. Pockets, plain. 

‘* Vest and breeches.—Plain buff vest, and blue breeches. Buttons for the suit, 
same as for the officers. 

‘«‘ PursER.—Plain frock, blue coat, with the proper naval buttons. No lappels. 

“ Vest and breeches.—Buff, and plain. 

‘*MIpsHIPMAN. Coat.—Plain frock coat of blue, lined and edged with buff, 
without lappels; a standing collar of buff, and plain buff cuffs, open underneath 
with three buttons. 

“‘ Vest and breeches.—Buff, former to be made round and plain. Buttons for 
the coat, the same as before described. 

‘‘ MaRINE.—Plain short coat of blue, with a red belt, edged with red, and 
turned up with the same, with common small naval buttons, with blue pantaloons, 
edged with red, and red welt. 

‘* Captains, lieutenants, and marine officers to wear, when full dressed, cocked 
hats, with black cockades, and small swords (yellow mounted), and when undressed, 
such swords as may be hereafter fixed upon or ordered, which said swords are to be 
worn at all times by the midshipmen, who are to wear cocked hats, etc., when full- 
dressed only,—surgeon’s mate, sailing master, and purser, cocked hats and black 


cockades. 
“James M. Henry, 


‘“ Secretary of War. 
‘War Orricz, August 24th, 1797. 
‘“‘N.B.—Summer dress, vest and breeches (excepting for marine soldiers) to be 
white, or nankeen, as may correspond with the uniform, etc. Marines, white linen 
overalls.’’ 


The above regulation governed the uniforms worn by Barry, when 
he joined the frigate “ United States”; Nicholson, in the “Constitu- 
tion” ; Truxton, in the “Constellation,” and in his victory over “L’In- 
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surgente” and “ La Vengeance” as well. It was in the blue and buff 
that James Barren, of Virginia, and Charles Stewart, of Pennsylvania, 
joined the frigate “ United States” as third and fourth lieutenants re- 
spectively. Isaac Hull made his début as fourth lieutenant on the 
“ Constitution” in the uniform above described. John Rodgers, of 
Maryland, joined the “ Constellation” as second lieutenant in the same 
uniform, and acted as executive officer in the engagement with “ L’In- 
surgente.” 

This uniform was short-lived, and from that fact, it is fair to pre- 
sume, failed to give satisfaction to the officers. 

On April 30, 1798, the Navy Department was established as a 
distinct and separate arm of the government, and the Secretary of War 
no longer had control of maritime affairs. 

H. D. Smiru, 
First Lieutenant U.S. Revenue Cutter Service. 


(To be continued. ) 
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CURIOSITIES OF NAUTICAL NOMEN- 
CLATURE. 


THERE are many curious nautical words and phrases not embraced in 
ship nomenclature,’ but we need not go afloat to consider them. We 
may content ourselves with a word-hunt in the musty lofts and busy 
shops of the ship-yard, where we shall doubtless find many an old 
“tar” engaged in the congenial task of rigging, sail-making, block- 
stropping, or such like employment. 

The first prominent object that greets our eyes as we enter the wide 
gates is yonder huge upright pair of spars, under which a vessel is lying 
to receive her masts and spars. Curious ideas of resemblance have 
bestowed on them the name of “shears” among our sailors, and of 
“ goat” (chévre, bock, etc.) among some other nationalities. 

Not far beyond is the spar-yard, where huge timbers are skillfully 
fashioned into strong masts and tapering yards. The whole assemblage 
of yards, masts, etc., on board ship is called the “spars,”—a word 
which, Webster says, we get from the Icelandic, while “ mast” and 
“‘ yard” come from the Anglo-Saxon. The latter is a rod by which the 
sails are extended, and a similar office is performed by the “ gaffs” and 
“sprits,” or spears, and by the “boams” or beams. Many of the 
heaviest of these spars are made of many parts. Those little pins that 
serve to unite these parts are called “coaks” by our spar-makers, and 
“ fingers” (dé, dado) by French and Spanish sailors. The latter name 
the small wooden brackets that are bolted to the spars “ chestnuts” 
(castafias), while we call them “cleats,’—a word meaning clothing 
(Anglo-Saxon, clead). From the ends of the lower yard-arms hang 
“jewel-blocks,” pendent like the ear-rings of some fine lady. Some 
curious whim has led to the name of “ pacific iron” for the iron with 
which the outer end of the yard is shod. 

Here is a rudely-made mast that has been returned from some ship 
that has suffered disaster at sea, and has been compelled to patch up her 
broken spar. This is a “jury-mast,” or injury mast. German sailors 
call it.a “distress mast” (nothmast), and Frenchmen a “ mast of chance” 
(mat de fortune). 

A little farther along is the boat-builder’s shed. We may learn 
more about the names of boats from him. Here are our old acquaint- 
ances the barge, the gig, the cutter, and the yawl. That small boat, 


1 See ‘‘Some Curious Sea Terms,’’ American Magazine, 1888, p. 621. 
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propelled by four oars, is the “dinghy,” which name is probably bor- 
rowed from the East India marine. Every man-of-war carries a rude 
“catamaran” to clean her copper in, and “ balsas” of inflated india- 
rubber are furnished our own naval vessels. These names both come 
from South American waters. You may see lying alongside of each 
one of our men-of-war, at meal-times, a sort of floating grocery, where 
the men buy everything from a pipe to a ham or a bag of potatoes. 
This is the “bumboat.” Various conjectures have been made as to 
the origin of this name. Wedgewood thinks it the “ bottom-boat,” so 
called from its peculiar shape. Others think it the “ bumboat,” and 
still others the “ boomboat,” from having been allowed to lie at the 
“booms” alongside. 

There are two Italian boats with strange names, the “ speronara,” 
or “ spero,” and the “ scampa via,” or “ hasteaway.” 

We may easily see how the rudder is hung in these boats. These 
little hinges on which it hangs are the “ pintles,” or little pins, and the 
“ gudgeons,” or gougings. Italian sailors whimsically name them 
“male” and “female” (maschio, feminella), and French sailors more 
broadly call them “ vitaniére” and “ conassiére.” 

The “ tiller,” by which the rudder is moved, is nearly the same in 
French and Italian (le timon, i timone), “the plow-beam.” The ar- 
rangement of cross-bar and steering-rope, seen in small boats, is called 
a “ yoke.” 

The block-maker next claims our attention. The word “ pulley” 
is not used on board our ships. The French, however, say “ poulie,” 
and the “shear” (German schiebe,—a disk) is in Italian and Spanish 
a pulley (poleggia, polea). The “shell” surrounding it is a “chest” 
(caisse, caja) in French and Spanish, and a “ blockhouse” (blockhaus) 
in German. Many of the hundreds of blocks in use on board ship are 
peculiarly named. A “ fiddle-block” and a “ viol-block” somewhat re- 
semble those musical instruments. “ Sister-blocks,” having two shears 
in one shell, “shoe-blocks,” somewhat resembling a wooden “ sabot,” 
“ monkey - blocks,” ‘shoulder - blocks,” “snatch - blocks” (French 
“ toothed-blocks,”—poulie @ dents), and “heart-blocks” are other queer 
names. That “thimble,” there, would fit a giant’s finger. Those 
tough wooden slips used to line the rigging “in the wake of chafes” are 
called “Scotchmen.” This brings to mind the frequent rubs given by 
the English and American sailor to other nationalities. “ French” and 
“ Flemish” “ fakes” are peculiar coils in a rope, “ French sennit” (seven- 
knit) a peculiarly neat one, “ French leave” altogether unauthorized, 
and “Flemish accounts” are short. ‘‘ Dutch courage” is not true 
bravery, “ Dutch consolation” the reverse of comforting, “ Dutch reck- 
oning” is all wrong, a “ Dutch pump” one that will drown the lazy 
worker, and “ Dutchman’s breeches” are faint gleams of blue in a 
cloudy sky. A “Spanish fox” is a left-handed yarn, a “Spanish reef” 
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an unsightly one, a “Spanish windlass” a temporary resort, and a 
“Spanish button” a peculiar tackle (taykel the sailor has it), “Irish 
pendants” hang from the yards and rigging of untidy ships, and “Irish 
horse” is old and tough beef. ‘“ Dago” is universal sailor language for 
a native of Southern Europe, the islands, and South American States, 
and a slovenly-kept ship is named a “ Portuguese man-of-war.” The 
Jew comes in for his share. An incorrigible loafer is an “ Abraham 
man,” and to “malinger” is to “sham Abraham.” A “Jews-harp” is 
an iron shackle joining the cable to the anchor-ring. 

Which naturally brings us to the anchor-park, where are displayed 
anchors great and small, old and new, bright and rusty. The word 
“anchor” is almost the oldest maritime word, and is the same in many 
languages. That strange one-armed anchor, the “ mooring-anchor,” is to 
a Frenchman a “one-eyed anchor” (anere borgne), and you will readily 
recognize the fitness of the name “ mushroom anchor” for yonder arm- 
less one. The anchor has its “arms” and “hands” (ankerhdnde), its 
“ paws” (pattes), its “claws” (zampe), and its “flukes” or “ wings” 
(fiiigeln). The “pee” or bill in which its arms terminate is called 
“narrot’s beak” (bico de papagaio) in Portuguese, and the “nut” be- 
comes in Spanish the “ear” (oreja). When the anchor holds it “ bites,” 
in nautical parlance, and when it does not it “comes home.” It is often 
“trip,” and is ‘‘aweigh” when the beam at the capstan is the lightest, 
and “ apeak” when the chain is up-and-down. 

The cable in old-fashioned ships was “hove in” by means of the 
“ messenger,” or “turn-turn” (towrnevire), and the “nippers” that 
fastened them together were somewhat oddly called “ kittens” (michelos) 
in Portuguese. 

The rigging-loft will also furnish us with some strange names. 
Skillful seamen are engaged in cutting and fitting the “ standing rig- 
ging” (French, “sleeping rigging,” —mancewvres dormantes), as the stays, 
shrouds, backstays, etc., are called. Ropes are therefore in process of 
“worming,” filling the strands with smaller stuff, “ perving,” with 
similar material, wrapping it tightly round and round the rope, and 
“ parcelling,” or covering it with old canvas as a surgeon wraps a 
broken limb. In olden times other processes of working in rope were 
employed. “ Mousing” a stay meant working a lump on it; “ grafting” 
a block-strop meant uniting two parts by a sort of plaiting or woven 
work. A “paddening” or “ padding” was a thick padding of yarns and 
oakum, tapering from the middle to theends. Yonder coil of new rope 
has its inner end left unlaid by the rope-maker. This frayed end is 
appropriately termed a “ witness” (¢émoin) in French, and has in Teu- 
tonic tongues the curious appellation of “ dog’s end” (hundende, hond- 
endend). The neatly-pointed end given to the “ running rigging” is, in 
the latter tongues, a “dog’s tail” (hundepast, hundpynt), while French 
and Italians call it “ rat’s tail” (queue de rat, coda di ratto), and Portu- 
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guese mariners name it “ fox’s tail” (rabo di raposa), Here we are 
again reminded of the beast nomenclature, examples of which in the 
case of the dog, cat, monkey, etc., are found on our visit to the ship. 
The horse is also well represented. ‘ Horses” were the old name for 
the “ foot-ropes” on the yards, supported by the “stirrups.” The outer 
“ foot-rope” is still called the “ Flemish horse.” French sailors call a 
“ stern-post” a “crupper” (croupiére). We have alluded to the “ lines,” 
the “ bits,” the “collar,” the “ martingale,” and the “saddle,” and there 
is the “ shaft” in every steamer. 

Many of the knots you see here in permanent or temporary use 
bear curious names, Sailors divide these into knots, beads, hitches, and 
splices. Our common “hard knot,” if tied rightly, is a “square 
knot,” but if it is unskillfully made, it is called a “granny’s knot.” 
A peculiar hitch, by which a rope is shortened temporarily, is a “ sheep- 
shank” to our sailors, a “trumpet knot” (¢rompeten stich) in German 
vessels, and a “davey” (marganta) in Spanish nomenclature. The 
useful “shroud knot” is named a “cheat” (engaftadura) in the latter 
tongue, while the equally handy “running bowline” is a “seal’s 
mouth” (boca de lobo). There is another trade-mark in the name 
“Matthew Walker’s knot.” The only case I can remember of the use 
of the word “cow” on board ship is in the name “ cow hitch.” 

The sail-maker may give us some additional information. Without 
speaking of the sails of the ship, we find here some boat-sails that are 
curiously named. Fancied resemblances have doubtless given to this 
one the name “shoulder-of-mutton sail” (German, schafschenken), 
which, however, is not apparent to the Spanish tar, who calls it a 
“ mystery” (mistiso). This “ sprit-sail” (spear-sail) becomes a “ sound- 
ing sail” (vela escandalosa) or a “ fan” (abanico) in good Castilian, and 
a boat’s mainsail is called a “wind-cutter” (éaille-vent) by French 
sailors. Each border and corner of the sail has its peculiar name. 
The top is the “ head,” the bottom the “ foot,” the sides the “ leeches,” 
and these are bounded by the “bolt ropes.” The corners are named 
the “peak,” the “nock,” the “tack,” and the “clews.” Into the 
edges or corners of the sails are skillfully worked “ cringles” (Icelandic 
kringr, a circle) or “ grommets,” and in the clews are fastened the pe- 
culiarly-named “spectacle irons.” You will observe that the sailor does 
not sew with a thimble. He uses a “ palm,”—a strip of leather shod 
with iron around the palm of the hand. He forces a hole in the canvas 
by means of a “ fid” (fidder or fitter ?), a pointed iron or wooden pin. 

Let us stroll along the docks, picking up stray words on our way, 
and listening to the talk of the working gangs of men from the vari- 
ous ships near by. That group are carrying off square stones of various 
sizes, for use in scrubbing the white decks. Sailors irreverently call 
these “ holy stones,” “ prayer-books,” and “bibles” Sunday was prob- 
ably invariably chosen for this unwelcome task, and the day suggested 
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the names. The rubber drier used is a “squilgee” (nautical, squeegee). 
Another group are busily engaged in hoisting out an anchor from a ship 
alongside. The officer directing their motions, silver whistle in hand, is 
the “ boatswain,” the swain of the boat he was formerly. This is now 
the “ coxswain,” or swain of the cockboat. The old song had it,— 


‘¢ Bestowe the bote, botesswayne, anon !”’ 


He is “ our man” (nostro uomo) in Italian ships,—that is, the man of 
the crew. His whistle is no mean badge; admirals once wore them ; 
and it is recorded that an English admiral threw his gold whistle over- 
board to prevent its capture by the French. The commands used by 
this officer, as the various evolutions are performed, sound strangely in 
the landsman’s.ear. ‘‘ Walk away,” he says, not expecting, however, 
to lose any of his crew. “ Belay” (lay it by), “ Veer away!” (Italian, 
vira !), “ Avast hoisting !” (to stop the motion) are among these curious 
orders that reach our ears. 

As we approach another group, who are idle just now, some one 
cries, “Sail ho!” This is a well-known warning, implying that an 
officer or stranger is approaching. “Scaldings!” would indicate some 
personal danger. A false warning is named a “scarbon warning” in 
English ships. Although usually respectful to his officers, “Jack” 
loves to poke a little sly fun in the way of nick-names. It is not unusual 
for the captain to be known simply as the “old man,” and the title “skip- 
per” (the ship’s herr or ship’s lord) is somewhat depreciatory. A fussy 
officer is a “ fantod” in English ships, and “ jib and staysail jack” ex- 
hausts the watch by unnecessary duty. The doctor in our men-of-war 
is “ pills,” “ sawbones,” or “ medico,” while the cook—healer of many 
ills—is ‘ doctor,” unless a bad meal gets for him the sobriquet of “slush- 
thief” (schmierdieb). The paymaster is “pay,” while the senior engi- 
neer is always “chief,” and the chaplain is often called the “joss man.” 
“Chips” is the ordinary name for the carpenter, who is humorously 
named block-hewer (blamphaver) or blue block (blauklot) in German 
ships. The sailmaker is simply “sails.” “Jimmy Legs” is the 
master-at-arms, and “ Jemmy Ducks” the poulterer. An assistant to 
the paymaster is called “Jack-of-the-dust,” and a cook’s assistant, 
“ Jack nasty-face.” The sailor’s wit is as often employed against his 
comrades, A long, lank fellow is “shanks” or “shorty” in our ships, 
while German tars name him “ topmast backstay” (schlinger wm steng). 
A braggart would be called an “outhaul” (ausholer), a toper “old 
bladder” (b/asius), and a glutton “single gut” (eingot). 

A great antipathy is often shown to certain persons. The well- 
known antagonism existing between the soldier and the sailor is mani- 
fested in various ways. <A “sojer” is a lazy, good-for-nothing lout, and 
“to soldier” is to shirk labor. A “soldier’s wind” is an especially favor- 
able one, in which no sailorizing is necessary. The same idea is shown 
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in the phrase, “ Tell that to the marines,” to one who has an improbable 
story. German sailors only say “That will catch some one else” (Das 
binde andern auf). Lawyers and priests are not liked on board ship. 
Fishermen particularly dislike them, and will not even speak of priests 
or clergymen when at sea. An argumentative sailor is a “sea-lawyer,” 
the brown shark is a “sea-attorney,” and a lawyer is a “ land shark.” 

Having finished our walk about the yard, we have still to speak of 
some instances of odd sailor phrases, queer-sounding orders, and quaint 
sayings, that will fitly terminate our word-excursion. We will imagine 
one of those ships under way at sea. If she shows a disposition to come 
up into the wind, she is “ ardent” (ardent) or “ brave of bowline” (bravo 
di bolina). To put the helm so as to make her do so, is to “ luff,” or to 
“go to cut” (andar a la trinca). If the ship, when “on the wind” or 
as near to it as she can sail, tends to hold her way, she “ gripes” or 
“sharpens to windward” (aguzar de loo). While we “‘ hug” the wind, 
the mariners of Southern Europe “ press” it (serrer, cerrar, etc.), and 
when we “claw” the wind,—that is, gain to windward by keeping a 
little too near,—the Spanish sailor “ pricks” it ( pellizcar), the Frenchman 
“cheats” it (chicaner), and the German “ knifes” it (den wind abkneipen). 
All this time the ship is approaching the direction of the wind,—the 
wind’s “eye,” or its “bed” (lit du vent). To do this, the helm is put 
down, or “under the wind” (sous le vent), while to make the ship “ go 
off,” it is put wp. It would require too much space to explain the origin 
of these terms, but the terms “starboard” or “larboard” (now “ port”) 
refer to the early days of sailing craft. ‘“ Starboard” is “steering board” 
(steuerbord), for on this side the rudder or steering oar was usually car- 
ried, while “larboard” is “lower board.” The usual arrangement of 
steering ropes and wheel strangely confuses the novice. When the pilot 
says “starboard,” the helmsman “ ports” his wheel, and vice versa. 

The vessel that refuses to “luff,” but is always ready to fly off the 
wind, is a “coward” (poltrone), say the Italians, and acts cowardly 
(lache) according to Gallic sea-phrase. 

Many of the terms heard at the helm sound oddly. “ Very well 
dice,” an old term, still frequently used, has no reference to gaming. 
“ Dice” is for “thus.” “ No higher” does not mean that the ship may 
not mount the coming wave, but that she shall come no nearer the 
wind. “ Meet her” is short for “meet her motions,” anticipating any 
further “yaws” with the helm. “ Nothing off” is the opposite of “ no 
higher,” and “ full and by” is by the wind, but yet with the sails “ rap 
full” of wind. The seaman takes his “tricks” at the helm, where he 
“cons” or knows the ship as the successful gambler knows the cards. 

While the ship, favored by fortune, sails in smooth sea, or “ cast- 
down sea” (jacio de mar) as the Spanish have it, she must beware 
equally of a “dead calm,” or “entire flat calm” (calme tout plat), ac- 
cording to Gallic tars, and a “ squall,’ which the latter call a grain 
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of wind (grain de vent), while Teutonic mariners name it a “ falling 
wind” (fallwind). The “white-caps” raised on the surface by the 
sudden “ puff” are known by the peculiar name of “ sheep” (moutons, 
pecorelle) to French and Italian sailors, and a frothy sea is “ muttony” 
(moutonné). Do our sailors derive therefrom their “ choppy sea”? If 
the blow increases it is a “tormenter” (tourmente), and as the waves 
increase, the ship labors in “ the trough of the sea,” or is, say Italian 
sailors, “ eaten up by the sea” (mangiato del mare). She may have to 
“ay to” the wind under reduced sail, and even “ lie a-hull” with no 
sails set, or it may be more prudent to “scud” before the gale. In the 
former case, if she comes too near the wind, her sails will be all 
“shivering,” or “killed” (killende segel), “flaming,” or frightened 
(vela assombrata). She will be in great danger if the sails are “ aback,” 
“lying blind” (blindliegend), or “eaten up by the wind” (mangiato del 
vento). When “scudding,” she must be carefully steered, else she will 
“broach to” the wind, or be “ brought by the lee” by the huge waves, 
and speed must be maintained, or she may be “ pooped” by a stern 
sea. If she has no sail, she scuds “ under bare poles.” As the shore 
disappears, she “settles the land,” or “drowns the land” (noyer la 
terre), and when she only shows her sails above the horizon, she is 
“ hull-down,” or “ drowned” (noyé). Should she “spring” a leak, it 
must be “ fothered” (lined) or “ blinded” (aveuglée). 

As the gale abates, clear spots appear in the cloudy sky. Our 
sailors call these “ weather-galls,” or “ wind-galls ;’ Frenchmen name 
such a spot “foot of the wind” (pied du vent), and other sailors “ bull’s- 
eye” (ochsenauge, ojo de buez). 

As soon as the vessel gets to sea, the watches are “set.” The old 
names “ starbow lines” and “ larbow lines” for the two watches are no 
longer heard. These were, oddly enough, known to the Danes as 
“ king’s watch” (konningen’s quartier) and “queen’s watch” (dron- 
ningen’s quartier), and an old Dutch name was “the prince’s watch” 
(het prince quartier), and ‘“‘ Count Mourit’s watch” (Graf Mourit’s quar- 
tier). Some of the watches into which the day is divided have peculiar 
names. The “ morning watch” is “ early riser” (madrugada) in Italian 
ships, and “ Diana” in French vessels. Our odd name of “ dog- 
watches” is paralleled by the German and Dutch “flat-foot” (platfuss, 
platvoet), while they apply the name “ dog-watch” (hundewache) to our 
“ mid-watch” (12 to 4 A.M.). ‘ 

Should the wind not be a “leading” one, blowing directly into 
port, it will be “quartering” or a “side wind,” or the ship may be 
“ close-hauled” “on the wind.” If the wind is “scant,” in the wrong 
direction, or a “ foul wind,” the ship may reach her anchorage by 
making “ half-boards,”—that is, luffing up into the wind occasionally 
until her headway is gone. She may be compelled to “ beat” in by 
successive “tacks.” Sailors call the distances performed on each tack 
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a “leg,”—the ship making now a “ long leg” on the most favorable 
tack, now a “short leg.” If the ship “ goes about” directly from one 
tack to the other, head to wind, she “tacks,” but if the manceuvre 
fails, she “ misses stays,” being “in stays,” at the moment of difficulty, 
like some tightly-laced dame. Should the evolution be performed by 
putting the helm up and going around the long way, the ship “ wears” 
(vire, vira) “on her heel.” Particular ways of performing the evolution 
are known to sailors as “ box-hauling” (with the yards braced “ aloy,” 
or contrary on different masts), and “chapelling ship,” or “ building a 
chapel.” German sailors call it “taking an owl” (eine cule fangen). 

As the ship enters the harbor she must carefully avoid the rocks 
and shoals. Those sharp rocks that appear just awash at low tide are 
called “big rats” (ratones) by Spanish sailors, and “ dogs’ heads” (teste 
dei cani) by Italians, while Germans name those entirely below the sur- 
face “blind rocks” (blinde klippen), and Portuguese call sharp, conical 
rocks “ corn-stacks” (mogoletes). 

When anchored by more than one “ mud-hook,” the ship is 
“moored.” If she runs in and drops her anchors successively while 
under way, she makes a “ flying moor.” With two anchors ahead she 
is “ bearded” (mouillé en barbe) or has “cat’s beard” (barba di gatto). 
If three anchors are laid out ahead, she is “ goose-footed” (patte d’oie, 
patte di gauso). If the land almost surrounds the ship, she is “ land- 
locked,” or “eaten up by the land” (mangé par la terre). 

This expression reminds us to “ pipe to meals.” We will not stop 
to name the curious dishes found on board ship. We shall only wish 
that the crew, after many “banyan days” (no-meat days), “ thin days” 
{jours maigres), or “sorrowful days” (kwmmertage), as various sailors 
name the black days in the food calendar, may have an abundance of 
“soft Tommy” (bread), “spuds” (potatoes), and no “ Albany beef” (tough 
sturgeon). Since the “lot” of “grog” is obsolete, they cannot “top up 
the brim,” “see the sun over the fore-yard,” “splice the main-brace,” 
or “haul aft the spanker-sheet” (besahnschot an !), but must be content 
with a draught from the “scuttle-butt” (scuttled butt). The best we 
can wish them is an accumulation of “addlings” (pay), plenty of 
“dibbs” (ready cash), and no “dead horse” (back debt) to work off. 
We shall leave them with their recreation of a “ fisherman’s walk” (three 
steps and overboard), or industriously working “'Tom Cox’s traverse” 
{up one hatch and down another) in lieu of harder tasks, or spinning 
“long yarns” with their strange vocabulary not entirely exhausted. 

Many of these time-honored terms are already obsolete, and mechani- 
cal sailorizing brings a nomenclature more exact but frequently less ex- 
pressive, and wanting in the humor and terseness of the old marine 
tongue. F. T. Basser, 

Lieutenant U.S.N. (retired). 
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THE MILITIA AS AN ELEMENT OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


(FROM COLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE.) 


THE country has at length recognized the necessity of providing more 
efficiently for her safety. It is now regarded as self-evident that the 
navy should be so augmented and remodeled as to be capable of afford- 
ing due protection to our commerce and our isolated possessions, and 
that the coaling stations, on which our ships depend, should be so for- 
tified as, at least, not to invite attack. In fact, it is becoming gener- 
ally understood that but for the supplies of food that come to us across 
the seas, the inhabitants of the British Islands would, in a few months, 
be reduced to starvation, and that therefore our harbors and sea routes 
should be kept open and safe. 

The regular army and the volunteers have also been receiving the 
benefit of practical and intelligent care. In the case of the former, 
we may hope that it will no longer be invariably necessary to disor- 
ganize one regiment or corps in order to fit another for foreign service ; 
while the latter, who owe their efficiency to their own zeal and self- 
denial, may be expected to improve yet more in military capacity and 
cohesion, without sacrificing their position as an unpaid volunteer force. 
With regard to the militia, which has so long suffered in silence, let us 
hope that the days of its affliction are drawing to a close, and that the 
recently-invited conference of commanding officers will mark the open- 
ing of a new and brighter era. 

When the question of national defense is thoughtfully passed under 
review, it is clear that the country cannot afford to neglect any one of 
the various elements of strength which Providence has placed at her 
disposal. The militia force is more thoroughly in accord with the spirit 
of the constitution than any other; it is more‘ easily expanded, and 
makes a larger return in proportion to the money spent on it, and yet 
it has been mismanaged in a short-sighted and one-sided manner by suc- 
cessive governments. This may be partly accounted for by the fol- 
lowing facts: The force is not constantly before and among the public 
as the volunteers are, nor is it popular in the same sense of the word. 
Its officers do not assemble and combine to press their views on the 
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authorities ; and when a member of the House of Lords or House of 
Commons calls attention to a militia question, the subject is allowed to _ 
drop without any result, probably because the party in power feels 
strong enough to disregard it. Letters are frequently written to mili- 
tary and other papers, showing the shameful condition into which it 
has been allowed to fall, and the misleading nature of the figures by 
which its numerical strength is represented ; but, although these com- 
plaints are reiterated month after month and year after year, they have 
not sufficient force and consistency, nor are the proposed remedies put 
forward with sufficient unanimity to overcome official vis inertize and 
the active opposition of those who are interested in maintaining the 
present state of affairs. Then again, the regular service is necessarily 
the first consideration. Its claims are urgent, and require immediate 
attention; and however much the well-being of the one service may 
depend on that of the other.—however much injury may be done to 
the country by breaking down one part of her defenses to build up 
another,—that which is active and visible influences the mind of the 
populace, and monopolizes its favor. 

The best regular soldiers and the best volunteers, but certainly not 
the best militiamen, are to be seen in London, and the very natural 
consequence is that, being judged by appearances, the militia is little 
noticed by the great and widely-circulated daily journals, or by the 
vast population of this greatest of all centres of activity. The classes 
from which the militia is recruited are not so fresh and well-grown, 
and perhaps hardly so clean and well-conducted in the metropolitan 
area as in many parts of the three kingdoms; and although it must 
be admitted that the militia battalions in and about London drill well, 
yet they are not to be compared in the matter of physique with those 
in the country. There are many brigades of artillery and battalions 
of infantry militia which, for excellence of raw material, can hardly 
be surpassed by any troops in the world ; and it is only reasonable to 
suppose that this force, if properly organized and judiciously treated, 
would be able to set forever at rest all anxiety about invasion, The 
officers and men composing it have probably been prevented by various 
obstacles, such as pecuniary and family considerations, from joining 
the regular army, and yet they make good soldiers. Of such men and 
officers we can always have a supply, and it is surely our duty to utilize 
them in the best possible manner. They do not find their natural place 
among the volunteers, but really constitute a great home army which 
takes up @ position between the regular and volunteer services. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the oft-told tale of how well the militia 
served the State in years gone by; to dilate on the unanimity with 
which corps have volunteered for foreign service, the patriotic spirit by 
which they continue to be animated, or the unceasing flow of reinforce- 
ments which they supply to the regular army. Let us take for granted 
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that the position occupied by the force is ancient and honorable, and 
that nothing but good management is needed to convert it into an army 
which the country could look upon with feelings of satisfaction and 
security. But what kind of management and what steps are necessary 
to the attainment of this desirable end? There are two methods, one 
or other of which might be adopted, namely, the improving of de- . 

_ tails alone, sometimes called tinkering, or, on the other hand, a whole- 
sale alteration on constitutional lines. The former would probably 
give less immediate trouble, and might, perhaps, tide over the present 
national defense excitement, but the latter will be required in the event 
of increasing uneasiness, and especially if “conscription” come to be a 
word frequently heard among us. It can scarcely be regarded as a 
sufficient and final argument against conscription, to say that English- 
men would not tolerate it. We might possibly be obliged to endure a 
worse evil even than that; and most observers who have arrived at a 
certain age see things tamely submitted to, which, they have been em- 
phatically told, would never take place in England. . But still, con- 
scription is one of those measures which it is fairly safe to predict will 
never be adopted in this country, for the simple reason that it is, and 
will be, unnecessary. We will, however, look more closely at this 
subject in a few moments; and meanwhile we may try to imagine how 
the tinkering process might be applied, if the force is to be put off 
with make-shift remedies. 

Much will, of course, depend on the relative importance attached 
to its present uses, and on the functions which it is intended principally 
to perform. If it be regarded mainly as a recruiting agency or feeder 
for the regular army, the men should be kept in their county towns 
and made as comfortable as possible. They should not be condemned 
to spend a rainy month under canvas on a spongy common or a bleak 
headland ; there should be a minimum of hard work and a maximum 
of indulgence, full dress, and show. In this way recruits could be 
attracted, and, although the men would not be particularly good sol- 
diers, there would be more of them when wanted, either for transfer to 
the regulars or for embodiment. There are few, it is to be hoped, who 
wish to see a return to that régime, but it is the only logical conclusion 
at which those officers can arrive who consider that the militia exists 
for the benefit of the regular service. But supposing camp and work 
to be still the order of the day, complaints and suggestions are numer- 
ous, by attending to which the authorities might, it is thought, increase 
both the popularity and efficiency of the force. Some of these turn 
on pounds, shillings, and pence. For instance, it is complained, and 
rightly, that recruiting has decreased in consequence of the non-pay- 
ment of bounty on enlistment, the non-payment of bringing money, 
and the contemplated non-payment of re-engagement bounty. If the 
strength is to be kept up, under the present system, we shall have to 
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loosen our purse-strings. These payments would go far to reconcile 
men to conditions which they might otherwise decline, but they are not , 
the only measures which should be adopted in order to elevate the ser- 
vice. For instance, the clothing ought to receive more care and be 
better fitted. This is one of the many small matters that tend to 
smarten a corps. If its members are well set up, smart, and well- 
dressed, it is comparatively easy to find recruits and to foster self- 
respect and esprit de corps. Recruiting officers are handicapped if 
their men are generally seen going about in loose and badly-fitting 
clothing, like so many laborers. Helmets should be served out imme- 
diately. A bad impression has been produced by the fact that this 
has not been done. The men look on it as a slight; and one may 
occasionally hear such remarks as, “Oh, we are not good enough to wear 
helmets.” “Anything will do for a militiaman,” and so on. This 
cannot seriously be defended. It is a paltry economy and a very inju- 
rious one. 

Another point is that all recruits should be drilled at their own 
head-quarters, and they should, if they enlist during the period of 
training, be allowed to join at once. Militia recruits, when sent to 
the regimental depot, are too often made use of as menials, scavengers, 
and cook’s mates, and are sent back totally unfit to take their places in 
the ranks of their own battalion. This is a grievous injustice both to 
the individual recruit and to his corps, and it could not happen if he 
were drilled by his own adjutant and staff. It may be further remarked 
that, during the training period, companies should be drilled and in- 
structed by their own officers much more than is at present the case. 
It is better for the officers, and the men greatly prefer it to being 
always under non-commissioned officers. Lieutenant-colonels should 
see that company officers possess a knowledge of their men individ- 
ually, and that all superiors take a kind interest in those immediately 
under their command. But in order to exert the highest influence, all 
officers, from the lieutenant-colonel down, should be well versed in 
their duties, and trained in the proper methods of dealing with men, 
for there is hardly any limit to the confidence and good feeling enter- 
tained by soldiers for those who, in addition to being fair and consid- 
erate, are thoroughly conversant with their work in all its details. If 
the. officers of militia were all, or mostly, of that sort, they would 
secure respect, the instruction would be better and more pleasantly 
carried on, and the service would be more attractive. 

Steps have been taken to encourage proficiency by the establishment 
of examinations in various subjects, successes in which are indicated by 
letters appended to officers’ names in the army list. It is gratifying 
to see that so many have acquitted themselves well in these voluntary 
examinations, but if a gentle pressure were resorted to, the results, 
which are at present confined to the more zealous officers, would become 
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general. In this respect an excellent suggestion has been made, which 
could be easily carried out, and would probably be warmly accepted by 
the officers themselves, namely, that it should be obligatory to pass in 
tactics and military law before promotion to the rankof captain. This 
would at once raise the recognized status of the service, and it is not 
unlikely that, instead of deterring candidates, it would increase their 
number. What we want is reality. Anything having a suspicion of 
sham is detrimental. 

With regard to uniform, there are, without doubt, certain advan- 
tages arising from its assimilation to that of the regular service, but the 
grand desideratum is to make every member proud of his own corps, 
rather than to allow him to pose as belonging to another ; and we may add 
that when officers wear gold lace they should make it a point of honor 
“to live up to it,” by qualifying themselves in all respects for the rank 
which they hold. It is, however, only right to state a rather divergent 
opinion which is held, not without some reason, by many good officers 
of militia, on the subject of the above-mentioned examinations. They 
say that the militia is a paid force, a second line, and that although 
they are quite ready to go through courses of instruction they consider 
it out of character to do so at their own expense, and on the same 
footing as the volunteers; not that they withhold their respect, or even 
their admiration, from the volunteers, but that they desire their posi- 
tion to be consistently recognized as a matter of principle, and not to 
be needlessly leveled up to the senior or down to the junior service. 
Much dissatisfaction was occasioned some years ago by the unceremo- 
nious manner in which the old constitutional army was, by a stroke of 
the pen, classed as an ausiliary force, in the face of facts which should 
have earned for it a distinct recognition, not to speak of the circum- 
stance that more than a fourth of its strength consists of a reserve 
liable to serve in any part of the world. It is by treatment of that 
kind, due to the advice of persons who cannot appreciate the suscepti- 
bilities of ancient bodies, that corps are made unpopular and have their 
prestige damaged. 

Whatever course may be followed with regard to those more recently 
inaugurated examinations, it is surely time to make the p.s. obligatory 
on all officers and to omit the letters from the militia list. 

One of the greatest grievances of the commissioned ranks is that 
the service “leads to nothing,” and that all paid appointments connected 
with it are withheld from them. This is a matter which has long called 
for a remedy, and to which may principally be attributed the dearth of 
eligible candidates for commissions. It is true that the services of 
militia officers have been accepted to a considerable extent in the little 
wars in which the country has been engaged, but no satisfactory 
arrangement has been come to for the permanent employment of even 
a small percentage of them. They go on from one training to another, 
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hoping for embodiment or for something to turn up, until zeal and 
hope expire together ; or if the command of a battalion be ultimately — 
obtained, it proves to be little more than a barren honor, the powers 
once vested in a commanding officer having been, by degrees, nearly all 
withdrawn from him. In short, every matter of importance is virtually 
managed by the district colonel and the militia adjutant; the lieu- 
tenant-colonel’s position being so transparent a make-believe that 
officers of independence and ability are becoming less anxious to 
accept it. 

Having glanced at a few of the particulars which affect the supply 
and the well-being of officers and men, let us try to realize how the 
force stands as a whole. It has already been stated that upwards of a 
fourth of its strength consists of reserve men, and, as a matter of fact, 
the quota of reservists in the artillery is one-third, and in the infantry 
one-fourth of the whole. These men have to fulfill conditions not im- 
posed on their comrades, and they may be regarded as the flower of their 
battalions. We have recently been informed that the present strength 
of the militia is only 106,000. But in the event of war, the reserve, 
say 30,000, would be absorbed in the regular army, leaving 76,000 
inferior men, many of them undrilled recruits, and more of them 
medically unfit for embodiment. It has, therefore, been calculated 
that the force would muster not more than 61,000 men fit for service. 

In reckoning up the force, a considerable deduction must still be 
made for men who fraudulently enlist in two or three battalions. 
Some regiments are more at fault than others in permitting fraudulent 
enlistments, and perhaps there are some in which it never occurs, but 
it certainly does prevail largely in the service, and it prevents our 
accepting the statistics presented to the public. The total must be 
further reduced by subtracting such volunteers and army reservemen 
as find their way into the militia. In some places it is not difficult to 
ascertain who and what the recruits really are; but in a large town, a 
man may figure, with comparative ease, in a dual or treble military 
capacity. So long as these irregularities are not met by some efficient 
check, the country labors under the delusion that her defenders are 
considerably more numerous than they really are. In order to obviate 
the evil, when it takes the form of enrollment in more than one militia 
battalion, it has been suggested that the trainings should be held simul- 
taneously. This would, of course, effectually stop it; but, on the other 
hand, serious inconvenience and loss might arise owing to the circum- 
stance that earlier or later seasons may best suit different districts ; and 
moreover, it is undesirable to withdraw at the same time so many men 
from the ordinary industries of the country. It would, however, be 
possible so to classify the districts, and to let the trainings so overlap, 
that this kind of fraud would be minimized. 

But looking fairly at the force as it stands, and taking into account 
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all the necessary deductions, it is evident that we cannot reckon on more 
than 60,000 men, which is only one-third of the war strength of the 
militia, as maintained when our population was about half of what it 
now is. Not the most confirmed optimist could behold this picture 
with complacency. To patriotic and thoughtful men it has brought 
humiliation, and to militia officers something like hopeless disgust. 

The more sweeping and perhaps better method of dealing with the 
matter might be carried out somewhat as follows : 

Wholesale transfers to the regulars should be discouraged, and the 
force should be built up by retaining as many as possible of its best 
men. The reserve, if sent on active service, should go in a body, regi- 
mentally, under officers of its own battalion; and this arrangement 
should be preserved intact, whenever possible, until its return from 
service. There is no good reason why the men should be separated 
from their officers, when it is the wish of both that they should serve 
together. As we have already remarked, militia officers volunteer for 
our little wars, and some of them are attached to the regular army for 
duty, even in time of peace. Why then are they not employed with 
their own reserves ? 

Commanding officers should have the power of appointing their 
own adjutants and non-commissioned staff; and the adjutants should 
be militia officers. Before an officer receives that appointment let him 
pass such examinations as may be deemed necessary, and let him acquire 
experience in any prescribed manner, but especially should he be well 
instructed im the working of the militia system. His appointment 
ought to be tenable until his promotion to field rank; and when his 
turn comes to command his brigade or battalion he will be well fitted 
for the post. Ifsome permanent appointments were in this way open to 
militia officers the standard of qualification would be satisfactory, and 
the commissioned ranks would be filled up without counting candidates 
for the army. The latter should always be supernumerary, as they 
would doubtless be all drafted immediately into the line in case of war. 

The duration of the training periods is insufficient, excepting for 
troops which have been recently embodied. 

A distinguished general officer, some years ago, proposed a scheme 
for the successive embodiment of one-third of the force for two years. 
Thus, in six years, the whole would have done two years’ permanent 
duty, and would be a well-trained army. This would give ample time 
and opportunity for familiarizing brigades and battalions with coast 
defense and operations in the field in all kinds of circumstances; nor 
would the cost be great when compared with the result, because the pay 
of the staff and other outlay are already provided for. 

In order to avoid conscription, the ballot may have to be revived. 
This would be by no means an unmixed evil, for it is quite certain that 
military training is highly beneficial to the manhood of a nation, and 
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the more general it is the better are its moral and physical effects. 
The militia is, we may almost say, founded on two great constitutional 
doctrines,—namely, first, that every man is at liberty to remain in his — 
own country ; second, that every man is bound to defend his country. 
The ballot, or a modified form of conscription, may therefore be con- 
stitutionally used to augment the militia, which is our home army, and 
which cannot be sent abroad except with its own consent. If the force 
were, by means of the ballot, raised to 200,000, with local reserves of 
a similar aggregate strength, and if volunteers were exempt, the latter 
force could be more than doubled if necessary by the accessions which it 
would receive. I am not singular in the belief that the country must 
still look to the old force to insure her safety, rapidly, constitutionally, 
and with the smallest expense. 

Many points of importance have been left untouched. There is, 
however, one on which militia officers of experience-have a strong and 
decided opinion, and without which all other proposals will be of little 
consequence. It is this, that the force should be permanently represented 
at head-quarters by an officer or officers thoroughly identified with it, 
and whose honor and interest would be bound up with its welfare. 


By a LIEUTENANT COLONEL. 
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FROM BARS TO STARS. 
(Continued from page 141.) 
VI.—( Continued.) 


TURNING in his saddle the Indian gave a blood-curdling yell, and 
at the same time he fired a random shot, flying over the approaching 
vehicle. This had the desired effect. The Sioux paused and seemed 
to be holding a hurried consultation. This brief halt was of incalcu- 
lable benefit to the little party. The ambulance reached them, and 
North directed the inmates to “ pile out” as quickly as possible. The 
latter proved to be Major Adams (the paymaster), his clerk, and an 
infantry lieutenant, also a soldier driver ; and they were all well armed. 

North, addressing the paymaster, then said, “ You fellows better get 

under the ambulance ; you can do good work from there with your rifles, 
and it will bother them to pick you off.” Then, turning to the driver, 
he said, “‘ Blind your mules the best way that you can, and hang on to 
your leaders.” 
' There was not more than six hundred yards interval between the 
Indians and the party of seven, and the former were still engaged in 
conversation when Glynmoore said, “ Here goes for a chance shot,” and 
bringing his carbine to his shoulder he fired. 

The real effect of his shot could not be determined, but it was evi- 
dent to all that one saddle was empty which just before had been occu- 
pied by a Sioux. 

“Tf we can only hold them at bay a while, perhaps some of our 
party may come up,” remarked Glynmoore. 

“There is something coming over on that ridge now,” said the 
soldier, who was busy with his mules. 

All eyes were turned in the direction indicated, and, sure enough, 
five horsemen were seen coming at full speed. They proved to be 
Seabrooke, three soldiers, and the other Pawnee. That increased the 
defensive party to twelve, and they were received with great joy. 

Seabrooke said they had jogged along slowly ahead of the rest of 
the party, and did not think they could be more than two miles behind. 

North then said, “‘ My opinion is this: those Indians have seen our 
wagons, and they are in a kind of a condary. Some of ’em want to go 
for us, and some of ’em don’t. My plan is for you under the ambu- 
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lance to give them several volleys. Then, if they come for us, there 
will be eight of us mounted to whoop ’em up.” . 

This seemed to give general satisfaction, and the two officers and 
the clerk—who were on the ground—opened fire with their long-range 
rifles, and a general scattering of the Indians was the result. They 
continued to fire, and now an Indian, now a pony, Indian and all, would 
fall. This was grand sport for our little party while it lasted. But 
suddenly one Indian, braver than the rest, decked out in a superb war- 
bonnet, gave a fierce yell, and, motioning to some others to follow, 
started straight for the ambulance. 

“Now, fellows,” cried North, “pick out your man and go for him. 
Keep up your fire below there, too,” he shouted to those on the ground. 

About twenty blood-thirsty savages came dashing onward. But 
they were met with three telling shots from our heroes on the ground, 
and a fierce war-whoop from the Pawnees, who, with North and the 
rest, rushed forward. 

“Bang!” “bang!” “bang!” Down goes a Sioux, another, and 
another. Down falls a soldier. Out drops one of the Pawnees. Sea- 
brooke’s carbine drops from his hand. With a groan the clerk rolls over 
motionless. Down go some more Sioux, when suddenly the Indians 
turned in a body and made off as rapidly as their fleet little ponies 
could carry them, leaving their dead and dying behind them. This is 
never done unless the necessity is absolutely imperative, and such 
proved to be the case in this instance ; for upon turning around it was 
seen that the rest of the hunting party were almost on the ground, and 
had been seen by the Indians. 

“ Where the devil is that fellow going?” said North, as he looked 
towards the retreating Indians and saw Glynmoore following in their 
wake as fast as his horse could go. 

“ His brute must be running with him,” suggested the paymaster. 

“That does not look much like it,” responded Seabrooke, as they 
all saw Glynmoore fire and empty a saddle. 

“Why, the fellow’s a fool!” cried the paymaster. “They will 
certainly get him.” 

“ Not if I can prevent it,” answered Seabrooke, who, with revolver 
in his left hand, galloped forward, with North and several others closely 
following. 

“ He is sure enough game,” remarked North. “Look! that devil 
is going for him now. Come on!” 

As North spoke one Indian who had fallen in rear of the others 
now turned his horse’s head, and seeing that Glynmoore was some dis- 
tance from his companions determined to give him battle. It was the 
same individual in the war-bonnet who had led the opening charge. 
Nothing daunted, Glynmoore kept straight on, and, as they neared each 
other, Glynmoore brought his horse to a stand-still, took deliberate aim, 
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and fired. But he missed, and an arrow pierced his leg, and entering 
his horse’s side caused the brute to buck so frantically that the rider 
was unseated—or, rather, seated on terra firma—and his carbine was: 
missing. Hastily drawing his revolver he covered the Indian, who 
now let fly another arrow, taking effect in Glynmoore’s left arm. Run- 
ning towards his foe Glynmoore fired as rapidly as possible, and the 
third shot had the desired result. The Indian lay upon the soft buf- 
falo-grass in the agony of death. He was just breathing his last when 
North and Seabrooke arrived upon the scene. 

“ Are you mad, Glynmoore?” asked Seabrooke, as he looked with 
surprise and admiration at his old friend. 

“ Not quite,” was the reply ; “but I have made a howling lunatic 
of this red chien. I was bound to have that bonnet if it cost a céte, and 
now I have it.” 

“Well, it cost you a rib or something better, I fancy,” said Sea- 
brooke. 

“Only a little sang,” answered Glynmoore. 

Such proved on inspection to be the case. One arrow had pierced 
his left arm between the shoulder and elbow, and the other had trifled 
with the calf of his leg. Both were rather painful and in those cir- 
cumstances annoying, but that was all. Fortunately for him the arrows 
were not poisoned, as they usually were when human beings were to be 
their objective point. 

Seabrooke had received a slight arrow-wound in his right hand. 
One of the Pawnees and two soldiers were dead, having been shot 
through the heart. The clerk was mortally wounded, and died an hour 
later. Three other soldiers were slightly wounded. Glynmoore’s horse 
also fell a victim: the arrow that spared the rider killed the faithful 
animal, These were the casualties of the party of the defensive. Eight 
dead Indians and three dead ponies lay upon the plain in the vicinity 
of the ambulance, and these, with the two Glynmoore killed in his 
chase, made a total of ten good Indians. 

When the little party were once more gathered around the ambu- 
lance, the paymaster, addressing Glynmoore, said, “ Young man, in my 
time I have seen fools, and d—d fools, and I think you are entitled to 
the chromo as chief of the latter class,—that is, if I do not deserve it 
myself for leaving Fort Phillips without an escort. It is the first time 
I ever did such a thing; but I wanted to come as quickly as possible 
down to Adobe, and I thought I would spare the cavalry. It has cost 
me my clerk, the government several men, and some of you painful 
wounds. Henceforth I shall look out for number one, but if it had not 
been for falling in with your party I fancy there would be no number 
one to look out for. It is my firm belief that there is one white man 
at least disguised as an Indian with that party. I think it was my 
chest they were after.” 
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Whether the paymaster was right in his conjecture may never be 
known, but that the dead bodies on the plain were full-blooded Indians 
was an indisputable fact. 

The wagons came up; luncheon was eaten, and the paymaster 
bowled off towards Adobe and the hunting party headed for Fort Phil- 
lips. They reached Davenport in due time without any other event of 
interest occurring. Glynmoore rejoiced in the opportunity to toy with 
his “ Olive” once again, and Seabrooke and Miss Parker were appar- 
ently as devoted and happy as lovers should be. 

It must not be inferred that in calmer moments Major Adams really 
regarded Glynmoore as a fool. On the contrary, his chief topic of con- 
versation at Adobe and later at department head-quarters, and later still 
at Washington, was the attack made upon him and the remarkable reck- 
less courage of Lieutenant Glynmoore, whom he invariably referred to 
as the hero of the affair. Possibly the flattering comments of the ap- 
preciative paymaster had something to do with the entirely unexpected 
and astonishing good fortune which overtook Glynmoore shortly after- 
wards. 


VII. 


But how fared it with our Arizona acquaintances during these 
months of separation? The garrison of Camp Tophet has been 
strengthened by an additional troop of the Fifty-fifth,—Bannock’s,— 


and Captain Piety, having taken unto himself a wife, can no longer 
properly be called a soldier. He still occupies his old quarters across 
the hall from Appleton, and the latter is where we first met him,—in 
his customary attitude, stretched upon his cot reading a late army 
journal. As Piety saunters in, Appleton says, “ Do you remember 
my reading to you the appointment of a Lieutenant Glynmoore as a 
major and inspector ?” 

“ Distinctly,” was the reply. “ What of him?” 

“Why, the cuss is ordered to this department. It makes me hot 
to think of being inspected by a scrub whom I ranked as a second 
lieutenant.” 

“ Well,” answered Piety, “he may not be so bad after al]. I re- 
member how I dreaded the advent of Colonel Sockers when he was 
ordered to inspect here. I was really dreadfully sick in my bed, and 
I feared he might conclude I had been indulging too freely or some- 
thing of that kind, and I was correspondingly miserable. But, bless 
your heart, he came down to see me, and, after asking me for some- 
thing to drink, he amused me for two good hours with stories of the 
Second Dragoons, in which he played a conspicuous if not a commend- 
able part.” 

- “This inspection business is great rot any way,” answered Apple- 
ton. 
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“ As enacted, yes,” replied Piety. “We are notified that the in- 
spector is coming, and prepare for him a week in advance. I remem- 
ber when I was stationed at South Forks. It was a one-company post 
and commanded ,by my captain,—Blue. He and I were the only offi- 
cers there. I was adjutant, A.C.S.and A.Q.M. He was commanding 
officer and post drunkard. He was in bed one morning, endeavoring 
to recover from a late carousal, when he received a message from the 
town near by stating that Colonel Funk, the inspector, was there, and 
would inspect the post and troops in a few hours. He really was sick. 
He sent for me at once and asked me if I would ride to town and get 
him a basket of champagne. I went immediately. When I returned 
I found him in his robe de nuit busily engaged in the manufacture of a 
decoction he called a ‘horse punch.’ It consisted of cold tea, Jamaica 
rum, gin, whisky, champagne, lemon-juice, and sugar. Two soldiers 
were conveying the ingredients to him, and he was stirring away with 
all his might when I entered his quarters, with a man bearing the wine 
behind me. 

“¢ Captain,’ I said, ‘Colonel Funk told me to say he would be 
ready to inspect by eleven o’clock.’ 

“¢ All right,’ was the reply ; ‘we must be ready for him. Notify 
the orderly sergeant to have the troop get into field harness at once.’ 

“T obeyed his instructions, and thirty minutes later I returned to 
his quarters to find him again in bed. On a table in the centre of the 
room was a huge china soup tureen filled with the punch. A tin cup— 
to serve as a ladle—stood near by, also some beer-mugs. Not a bottle 
nor a jug of any description was in sight. The room had been tidied 
up by his ‘striker,’ and the general apppearance was eminently respect- 
able. 

“Took here,’ Piety, he said, ‘I am not fit for inspection to-day, 
and I sha’n’t have it. Funk has no right to come down on a fellow 
like fours on a flush, and I am going to bluff him if possible. Now 
you be outside when he comes, and tell him I am sick and wish to see 
him, Then run him in.’ 

“ A few moments later the colonel was standing by his bedside ex- 
pressing his sorrow and sympathy, and I was standing meekly at the 
foot of the bed. 

“Presently Blue said, ‘Give the colonel a mug of that tea Mrs. 
Knowles sent in.’ Mrs, Knowles was the wife of the Methodist min- 
ister who officiated in the neighboring town. 

“T obeyed instantly, and, fully comprehending Blue’s wink that 
accompanied his request, I also filled one mug for him from the 
tureen. 

“¢ Excellent! excellent!’ exclaimed the colonel as he drained his 
mug. ‘I must get the recipe from Mrs.—Mrs. Noodles. By the way, 
who might she be?’ 
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“Oh, she’s the wife of the parson in the village—Knowles. I 
will give you the receipt before you go,’ was Blue’s reply, as he shouted, 
«Play garcon some more, Piety.’ | 

“ Again and again I filled the large beer-mugs, and then left to see 
how the troop was progressing. Every man of them was in scouting 
rig,—hardly two hats alike. Everything not needed for field service 
had been neatly packed away, and a squad of men were washing up 
the barrack’s floor. Not having heard from Blue in the mean time, I 
called at his quarters late in the afternoon. A temporary cot had been 
erected in close proximity to the table, and the dignified colonel, minus 
his coat and collar, was stretched upon it fast asleep. Blue was just 
finishing another mug. 

“¢Tnspection dismounted, in scouting rig, to-morrow morning at 
nine o’clock, Mr. Knox,’ he said, as I entered. 

“¢ Very well, sir,’ I answered. 

“Well, there was no inspection the next day nor the next. ‘ Mrs. 
Knowles’s tea’—which appeared to be ‘sent in’ quite frequently—pos- 
sessed the peculiar faculty of building Blue up and pulling the colonel 
down. Early in the morning of the third day Blue arrayed himself 
in scouting attire and, without disturbing Funk, went to the orderly 
sergeant and told him to have every man in the garrison, with the ex- 
ception of two non-commissioned officers and twelve men, report to him 
mounted without delay. ‘Never mind about any rations, sergeant,’ he 
added, much to that old soldier’s discomfiture. He then returned to 
his quarters and, arousing the colonel, said,— 

“<T am sorry, colonel, but I must light out after some Indians that 
are bothering the men who are putting up telegraph-poles along the 
railroad. Try and make yourself at home; I will be back in a day 
or two.’ 

“Oh, I must be getting out myself, was the reply of the inspec- 
tor, as he reached for an ‘eye-opener.’ ‘I am sorry, too, for I will 
have to forego inspection. I will make a favorable report, however, 
of your post and troop.’ 

“*T should like immensely to have you see the troop,’ said the 
audacious Blue. ‘Tell you what I'll do. I'll wait until you’re 
dressed, then you get at the window and I’ll put ’em by here on the 
jump.’ 

“ And so he did. And he jumped that troop for about ten miles 
up the Platte before he halted. Then, when he thought the colonel 
had taken his departure, he slowly returned.” 

“ Did Funk ever find the trick out?” asked Appleton. 

“T can’t say,” answered Piety; “but he wrote to Blue from Wash- 
ington for Mrs. Noodles’s recipe.” 

Socially the presence of Captain Bannock at Camp Tophet did not 
materially affect the garrison. His wife, who was extremely nice and 
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popular, was at her father’s home in New York,—where she always 
was when she could be. His first and second lieutenants were absent 
on recruiting service and sick leave, respectively. He was the same 
old Bannock, as disagreeable and unpopular as ever. 

Tophet could not be called a cheerful: garrison. The wife of the 
infantry major who commanded the post was a recluse and an imagin- 
ary invalid. Different post surgeons had been dosing her with bread 
pills ever since she became an army woman. She fancied she was 
taking morphia, and felt great relief after each crumb. Though the 
wife of a cavalry captain, Mrs. Trooles had a little regiment of infantry 
of her own to superintend, and she cared very little for anything or 
anybody outside of her immediate family. 

Living in the same building with Piety, Appleton naturally saw a 
great deal of his wife, who then was the bride of the regiment, and 
much of his time was spent in her society. She was one of those un- 
congenial (perhaps I should write uncivilized) beings who persist in 
saying limb for leg; who consider the writings of “ Ouida” immoral, 
and who spend the greater part of their time working mottoes, such as 
“God Bless our Home” and “To Thee I Cling,” under a ghastly 
chromo of a half-clad female endeavoring to extricate herself from the 
waves by the instrumentality of a rude cross perched on a rock. How- 
ever, she suited Piety exactly, and as Appleton refrained from writing, 
“ But d—n the cook,” under the first-mentioned motto, she kept steadily 
on with her favorite occupation until the trader’s supply of silks and 
worsteds was exhausted. Appleton played a strong game of chess, and 
he and the major had many a sitting; this pastime, together with the 
duties his many offices required of him, left him but little idle time. 
An occasional Indian scare and the arrival of the mail semi-monthly 
was really about all that broke the monotony. 

There was quite excellent shooting in the vicinity of Tophet, but 
as an infantry officer, somewhat troubled with obliquity of vision, had 
a short time before mistaken the head of a friendly Apache for that of 
an antelope, the sport was rarely resorted to. The infantryman pacified 
the widowed squaw by giving her a small gray jackass and a few 
bunches of beads, and made himself “solid” with the family of the 
deceased by a liberal distribution of tobacco;.but he was ever after- 
wards known as “ Mr. Ante Lo.” 


VIII. 


The commanding officer of Camp Tophet had duly received notice 
that Major Glynmoore would inspect the post on the 16th inst., and it 
was late in the afternoon of the 15th when the ambulance bearing the 
new inspector came rolling into the post. 

It was the bad custom then, as it may possibly be now, for the in- 
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specting officer to be the guest of the post commander during his stay 
at the latter’s post. I say bad custom because, in those days, instances 
could be cited where the commanding officer himself was the fittest 
subject for inspection that the post could produce. And having ac- 
cepted his hospitality, it would, to state it extremely mildly, be at least 
a breach of etiquette for an inspector to get his host into trouble. 

This recalls a ludicrous and rather @ propos episode which occurred 
some years ago at Fort McCugle. The commanding officer was a field 
officer of a cavalry regiment. He had been duly notified of the coming 
of an inspector from the head-quarters of the lieutenant-general at 
Chicago, but he heeded it not, and the inspector arrived only to find 
him in his normal condition,—utterly incapacitated. The inspector 
waited patiently three days for him to “ brace up,” but it was useless, 
and he left without any inspection whatsoever. Just prior to his de- 
parture the commanding officer asked him to come down to the trader’s 
store with him, that West (the trader) was a whole-souled fellow and 
he wanted to introduce him to him. So arm-in-arm they entered 
the store, the inebriated lieutenant-colonel and the swell inspector. 
West saw them enter and politely approached. As he did so the lieu- 
tenant-colonel withdrew his arm from his friend’s and, with a gesture 
which might mean anything in the senate chamber, said,— 

“ Mr.—Mr.—Misser Was-yer-name, I want to introduce Colonel, 
Colonel—oh, d—n it! introduce your’sel’s.” 

Well, Glynmoore was installed in Major Buffington’s quarters, and 
the latter had expressed his wish that all the officers would call upon 
him during the evening. This was promptly done, even to Bannock. 
With all his faults Bannock was not stupid ; in fact, he was decidedly 
politic. He firmly believed it was right and proper to “crook the 
pregnant hinges of the knee,” if thrift might follow. During a brief 
téte-d-téte which he managed to bring about with Glynmoore, he said, 
“Tt seems to me that I have met you before, major. Your face is 
peculiarly familiar.” 

“Every one tells me the same thing,” was the laughing response. 
“ My features must be dreadfully common. My whole service as an 
army officer has been in the Department of the Platte, until I reached 
Prescott two weeks ago.” 

“Then I must be mistaken,” answered Bannock. “I suppose you 
remind me of some one I cannot now recall.” 

Epwarp Livinaston KEYEs. 


(To be concluded.) 
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A STORY OF THE REBELLION: 


“ Bur you will be careful, will you not, Allan, for my sake?” And 
the beautiful eyes looked so imploringly through their tears up into 
those of Allan Posey, that he could only answer, “ Yes, my sweetheart, 
I will be careful for your sake,—so careful that I will never go near 
him unless I am compelled by duty. But it is foolish for you to feel 
as strongly as you do about him. He can dome noharm. He has 
tried and failed, already, with that infamous lie about my turning 
coward at Gaines’ Mill ; but you see how it recoiled upon himself when 
I received my promotion. If it had not been for you I would have 
told what I knew of him, and have prevented his getting into the army 
at all, but Pe 

“ But,” she interrupted, “you did not, because I asked you not to, 
and now I am very sorry I kept you from it. I would not, if I had 
known how wicked he could be; but I do know now, and I am so 
afraid of him for you. He would not scorn to take any advantage of 
you when your back was turned, or in the dark, and, Allan, I could 
not live if anything should happen to you. You do not realize what 
it costs me to let you go from me at all.” 

“T can only realize, in judging from my own feelings at parting 
from you, dear,” he said. “ But you know the lines, ‘I could not love 
thee, dear, so much, loved I not honor more.’ And honor and country 
are one to all men of the North just now. But keep a brave heart, 
and remember that the thought of you nerves me, and gives me 
strength above all else. And as for Mark Wilson, he is too great a 
coward to risk trying to do me a personal injury, and at all events we 
shall be thrown together very little. It is well for him he resigned 
when he did, or he would certainly have been cashiered. Now I sup- 
pose he thinks himself safe in his new office, but he will find the 
quartermaster’s department is no such easy berth after all, and I should 
not be surprised at hearing of his leaving very suddenly, and soon.” 

“T wish he would, for I should feel:much more comfortable about 
you,” said Irene Vaughn, with loving persistence. And then there 
was little time left for anything save farewells, for already he was late 
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in starting away, and the hour for the departure of his train was close 
at hand. 

He took her in his arms, the last words were spoken, and the lovers — 
separated, she with a heart too full of pain to think of the country he 
had gone to serve, and he with a strange tightness about his throat, yet 
with a calm face, and a step as light as though he were going to dance 
at a ball. 

Lieutenant Allan Posey entered the service by enlisting in a volun- 
teer regiment of his native State, Ohio, in the first “three months’ 
call” for volunteers. At the expiration of that time he again enlisted, 
and was made orderly sergeant of his company, which position he 
exchanged in a month for that of second lieutenant. He had been 
through all the battles of McClellan’s army, and at Fredericksburg 
had been promoted to a first lieutenancy for conspicuous gallantry in 
action. General Sykes, commanding the division of United States 
regulars, had occasion during that battle to send a message across an 
open field which was swept by the enemy’s fire. It would be an under- 
taking of the greatest peril to venture across, yet it was by far the 
shortest route for the message to go, and time was all-important just 
then. Posey’s regiment was close at hand, and the young man, hearing 
of the general’s desire for a volunteer, stepped forward and offered to 
undertake the task. It was intrusted to him, and bravely did he per- 
form his mission, though at the cost of a severe wound in his left 
shoulder. As soon as he was able to be removed from the hospital he 
had been given a leave, and sent home to recuperate, and it was during 
this recreation time that he had won Irene Vaughn’s promise to be his 
wife. They had known each other since childhood, but had seen little 
of each other in later years. Mark Wilson had also been a suitor of 
Miss Vaughn’s (who was an heiress as well as a beauty), and it had 
seemed intolerable to him to stand by and watch Allan Posey’s love- 
making. He had been very confident, however, of his own success at 
first, and when he learned from Irene herself that there was no hope 
for him, that there never would have been any, even had Allan Posey 
not existed, his rage and mortification knew no bounds. He did not 
hesitate to boast that he would have his revenge on Posey, and even on 
Irene herself, because, as he said, she had been leading him on only to 
throw him over at last. 

The two young men had never liked each other since the days when 
they quarreled at school, and Posey had gotten the better of Wilson in 
the eyes of all their mates, but now the smouldering antagonism which 
the latter had always nurtured quickened into a vivid flame of hatred 
and a desire for revenge. 

As Allan had said to his fiancée, Wilson had acted most disgracefully 
at Gaines’ Mill, and had he not been wise enough to resign immediately 
after, would doubtless have been cashiered. He had also, while Posey 
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was still at the front, carried home outrageous falsehoods concerning 
him, which, however, had recoiled against himself, as they were be- 
lieved by none, and it had been a surprise to the community when, 
through the influence of a relative in Congress, he had been appointed 
a captain and acting assistant quartermaster in the United States army. 

As for his threats, Posey thought nothing of them except to despise 
them. He had received his promotion, and had been called by General 
Sykes as an aide on his staff, so that he was in a position to defy his 
enemy if he had chosen to stoop far enough to do so. 

It was early in the spring of 1863, and the Union army was still 
encamped at Falmouth, opposite Fredericksburg, where it had met with 
such severe defeat only a few months before. At the time our story 
opens Hooker had assumed command by the President’s order on Jan- 
uary 26, and had been busied with bringing order out of the chaos into 
which the army had fallen. Before his coming discouragement had 
crept into the hearts of the people, and even the soldiers had begun to 
lose confidence in their leaders. An uninterrupted series of defeats 
had been their fate since the opening of the war, and the news of vic- 
tories in Mississippi and Tennessee had only given them a momentary 
sense of triumph. Discipline became loose, men deserted by the hun- 
dreds, and officers left their commands without leave. Outposts and 
pickets were neglected, and after Fredericksburg the army had alto- 
gether become sadly discouraged and demoralized. Gloom and home- 
sickness spread throughout the ranks, and at the end of December, 
1862, and in January, 1863, there was at one time only half the army 
present for duty. 

The restoration of the Union seemed further off than ever, for the 
few repulses the Confederates had received in the West but seemed to 
render them more strong in their determination. The great man of 
the war, the giant who was destined to lead the armies on to victory, 
was struggling in Mississippi against political foes in the North more 
powerful than those before him at Vicksburg. The year 1863, how- 
ever, was to prove him the man for the times,—the Napoleon of the 
century. Yet at that date, although the need for such a man was felt 
on every side, no one knew from whence he was to come, or whether 
he was ever to come at all. The choice of the army was Hooker, and 
the President yielded to the expressed desire. 

Whatever may be said of him as a general, he showed at least that 
he possessed toas high a degree as McClellan the elements of a thorough 
organizer. His name inspired confidence in the soldiers, which fact in 
itself did much to arrest the evils which had progressed to such a 
serious extent. He was supported by the President entirely, and, 
backed by that support, he issued and carried out the strictest orders 
regarding desertion. The President relinquished his right to review 
sentences of courts-martial, military executions were therefore more 
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frequent for a while, and deserters were caught, tried, sentenced, and 
executed summarily in sight of camp. Officers were dismissed the 
service, and even citizens harboring or assisting deserters were punished 
to the full extent of the law. Discipline once more became the order 
of the day, and frequent inspections of all troops by competent officers 
informed their commander of the exact state of affairs. Every avail- 
able moment was spent in drill, arms were placed in good condition, 
and all old ordnance stores were overhauled and replaced by others. 
Changes were made among the ranking officers, and Burnside’s organ- 
ization of grand divisions was superseded by the army corps. The 
army was divided into six corps, which were commanded as follows : 
First, Reynolds ; Second, Couch ; Third, Sickles ; Fifth, Meade ; Sixth, 
Sedgwick ; Eleventh, Howard ; Twelfth, Slocum. 

By the 1st of April the army was once more in fine condition. 
Hope and confidence had been restored, and Hooker was in a position 
to crown his brow with everlasting laurel. The Union army numbered 
about one hundred and twenty-four thousand effective men, and the 
Confederates sixty-five thousand. Unfortunately this state of affairs 
could not continue long. There were about twenty-five thousand men 
whose term of service expired May 1; and the Confederates, encour- 
aged by their success, were continually augmenting their forces, and 
bade fair to be able speedily to take the offensive themselves. Hooker 
knew that whatever was to be done must be done before the 1st of May, 
and his plans were made accordingly. So it was that on April 10, 
Lieutenant Allan Posey received orders to report as soon as possible to 
General Sykes. Two days after the receipt of the order he had obeyed 
it, and had been cordially received by his commander. He entered 
upon his new duties with all the earnestness of his essentially earnest 
nature, resolving to deserve the confidence the general had placed in 
him. He found, on reporting, that the expected movement had already 
begun. General Stoneman, of the cavalry division, had been ordered 
to march rapidly northward, seize the upper fords of the Rapidan and 
Rappahannock Rivers, then to cross, make a wide detour, and come up 
on the flank and rear of the enemy. 

Two of General Sykes’s brigades had just received orders to proceed 
to Germania, a ford on the Rapidan River, and hold it. They were 
given ten days’ rations, and it was Hooker’s expectation that before the 
ten days had come to an end the enemy would be crushed. But heavy 
rains swelled the rivers, and prevented the troops from marching 
rapidly and crossing the fords. Instead of being able to attack the 
enemy by the middle of April, as he had intended, Hooker was re- 
luctantly obliged to delay until the very last of the month. For the 
benefit of the reader it may be well to explain his plan of action in a 
few words. The Confederate army under Lee was strongly intrenched 
on the south side of the Rappahannock, near Fredericksburg. Hooker © 
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displayed three corps in front of Fredericksburg to allure the largest 
possible number of Confederates to that point. At the same time he 
marched four corps rapidly up the river some miles to the north, and 
crossing over, he was to turn the left wing of the Southern army. 
Simultaneously Stoneman was to attack in the rear with his cavalry, 
and bringing to that point one of the three corps left at Falmouth, the 
other two were to cross, and between the different portions of the Union 
army, Hooker expected totally to annihilate his antagonists. This was 
indeed a masterly design, and one which ought to have succeeded. The 
Confederates were surprised. Why, then, were they not crushed, and 
why, instead of their anticipated triumph, did the Union army suffer 
a defeat? By a little study of this battle-even a child can understand 
the reason of its failure. It was simply because Hooker did not act 
quickly. Had the enemy been as slow of action as he, he would have 
had a good chance of success, but he had to deal with men of a differ- 
ent stamp, for Lee and “Stonewall” Jackson had time to perceive his 
plan, and then actually to defeat him in detail. 

It is not our province to discuss this battle, however, but to follow 
Posey through his adventures, now that their course has been rendered 
easy of comprehension. 

Posey had heard that Wilson was in charge of a division of quarter- 
master’s wagons in the rear of Falmouth, but had not seen or been 
thrown with him in any way. 

The ten days’ rations for the two brigades could not be made to 
hold out three weeks without causing much suffering, and the rains had 
been so severe that it was not until April 27 that Kelly’s and Germania 
fords were reached. The two brigades were then pushed on to Kelly’s 
ford, and later we find them, on the morning of May 3, stationary in 
the angle of two roads. They had been fighting for three days, and 
for the two weeks previous had been living on half rations. Human 
nature had borne all that it could, and the famishing men broke 
down and cried for very hunger and deadly fatigue. They could fight 
no more, for their strength, courage, and will-power had failed them 
at last, after bravely enduring to the uttermost. Their general saw 
their condition, and pitied it, yet it was necessary that they should keep 
their position. He therefore ordered Posey to set out for Kelly’s ford, 
where the provision train had crossed, gather what he could in the way 
of food, and push on to the front at once. Posey was given carte 
blanche order (which would be binding on any quartermaster) to load 
up, and -bring to the front at once, whatever provisions were on hand. 

The task was not by any means an easy one, for although Jackson 
had not entirely succeeded in pushing around and behind the right flank 
of the Union army, yet the woods were filled with bands of Confed- 
erate soldiers, who were at home in their native wilderness. Wilder- 
ness it was, indeed, of tangled forests and impenetrable growth of 
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underbrush, with but few roads, and even those tortuous and mis- 
leading. 

Posey put spurs to his horse, arid in an hour after starting had 
reached the train, not without having met several minor adventures. 

The first officer he happened to see was Captain Mark Wilson, and 
riding up to him he dismounted, and saluting, said, “Captain Wilson, 
General Sykes has ordered me to gather up the provision-train, and 
push forward with it at once to the front. He ordered that whatever 
quartermaster I met should be charged with the execution of this duty 
immediatelye You are the first; so, by the general’s directions, you 
will be required to proceed without delay. You will take the road 
leading to-——” 

“ Who the hell are you, who are giving me these orders? Do you 
suppose for a moment I intend to obey you?” broke in Wilson, with 
angry abruptness. 

“T am ordering you by General Sykes’s authority,” replied Posey. 
“T have no time to spare, as the order must be attended to at once.” 

“What if I utterly refuse to recognize your authority ?” demanded 
Wilson, furiously. “ By , sir, I have half a mind to order you 
into arrest !” 

“You have no authority to put me in arrest,” returned Posey, 
“and I repeat that I have no time to waste. As you will not obey, I 
shall report the matter at once to the provost-general, and order out 
the wagons myself.” And Posey remounted his horse without waiting 
to hear the volley of oaths which Wilson sent after him. 

Posey was unable to find the chief quartermaster of the division, 
and was about to take upon himself the responsibility of ordering out 
the wagons, when he saw Wilson, who had evidently thought better of 
his rash decision, and had already several wagons loaded and prepared 
to start. 

He ordered Posey to lead the way, and the young lieutenant started 
out at a rapid pace, reminding Wilson once more how extremely neces- 
sary it was to get the food to its destination as soon as possible. Wilson, 
however, was immovable, and would allow the mules to go no faster 
than a walk. Again Posey impressed the urgency of the case upon 
him, then even stooped to entreaties, but quite in vain. Then, realizing 
that Wilson had determined to injure him personally by throwing all 
the blame for the delay upon him, he resolved to ride ahead as rapidly 
as he could, and report the affair to General Sykes. The way they had 
taken was over the plank-road, and was perfectly safe, though rather 
a roundabout route. Still, it would probably prove shorter in the end, 
Posey thought, as it was an easy one for the wagons to travel. To the 
right was a road which led directly off among the woods and hills ; but 
this, Posey knew, was in possession of the enemy some miles farther on, 
80 he warned Wilson not take it. A little beyond this was yet another 
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road, of rather an inviting appearance, which branched to the left, 
and was in reality a short cut, coming out again on to the plank-road 
a couple of miles ahead. It was scarcely more than a bridle-path, but 
it reached a point in two miles which was unattainable in less than four 
by the regular road. 

Thinking he would be more apt to meet some officer of high rank 
who might expedite matters with Wilson and his wagons if he kept on 
the plank-road, Posey avoided the short cut, and, telling Wilson he in- 
tended going to the front to report his disobedience, he put spurs to his 
horse and rode hurriedly on. * 

For a few moments Wilson’s rage was almost beyond his control, 
but he endeavored to conceal it, and as soon as Posey was out of sight 
he ordered the wagon-train to change its course to the right-hand road, 
saying that this was the one Lieutenant Posey had directed should be 
taken. Then turning to the bridle-path himself, he spurred his horse 
cruelly, and in less than fifteen minutes had reached the end of it. 
Dismounting, he fastened his horse in a thicket, and concealing himself * 
by the opening on to the plank-road, he proceeded carefully to examine 
his pistols, and then waited coolly for the sound of horse’s hoofs. But 
few people were passing (mostly ambulances containing wounded men 
going to the fords to cross the river), but the noise of battle in front 
seemed gradually to be coming nearer. It was, however, still early in 
the day—not yet afternoon—and the road was empty compared to what 
it would be later on. 

Wilson had but a few minutes to wait, when he heard the rapid 
trot of a horse’s feet, and peering forward he saw that Posey was 
approaching. 

There was an ugly look of concentrated hatred in Wilson’s eyes at 
that moment that would have made some evil purpose evident to a 
spectator, but there was none. He was quite alone with his prospec- 
tive revenge. Compressing his lips, he took deliberate aim with his 
pistol at the approaching man, and when the latter was within twenty 
feet of him fired. Luckily for Posey his horse spied the crouching 
figure, and shied just as the shot was fired, otherwise the fate of the 
young aide would have been sealed. 

With an oath Wilson jumped forward and fired again, but the 
bullet merely ‘grazed Posey’s cheek, slightly cutting the skin. In 
another instant he had gained control of his horse, and wheeling him 
suddenly around, he struck Wilson just as he was about to fire once 
more. 

The shock was a tremendous one, and Wilson rolled over and over, 
deathly pale, and with closed eyes. Posey leaped from his horse, and 
found his would-be murderer unconscious ; but, as though he felt in- 
stinctively the power of Posey’s gaze upon him, in a moment his eyes 
opened, and, recognizing the man he hated standing calmly over him 
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unharmed, he broke into a storm of curses. He tried to rise, but 
after the effort sank back with a faint exclamation of pain. 

For an instant, as he stood looking down upon him, realizing the 
full meaning and extent of his treachery, Posey felt tempted to kill 
the cowardly wretch, and put him beyond the power to do further 
harm in the world. But the temptation passed, and Posey almost 
shuddered at the idea of being guilty of injuring a man who was help- 
less and at his mercy. 

“You scoundrel!” he exclaimed. “Where have you left your 
train ?” 

“ Where you will never get it,” hissed the wounded man, hideous in 
his rage and pain. “TI have sent it up the road to the right, where it 
will fall into the hands of the rebs, and you, Mr. Allan Posey, will 
lose your commission for directing it to go there. So much satisfac- 
tion, at all events, have I got!” 

“ You lie, you villain! You know well enough I especially warned 
you not to take that road. Lie still, or I will kill you, as I havea 
perfect right to do!” 

Again Wilson had been reaching for his pistol, which had fallen 
from his hand to the ground, where it still lay a little distance off; but 
at the sight of Posey’s weapon close before his eyes, he abandoned his 
design, and lay still, writhing in his futile rage. 

A few words gave Posey a comprehension of the whole plot. The 
man had hoped to kill him, feeling sure his fate would be attributed to 
some casualty of battle, and never to him; but to make doubly sure of 
injuring him in case of escape (or staining his memory after death), he 
had directed the wagons to go to the right, saying Posey had ordered 
them to take that road. He knew that the loss of the train through 
carelessness attributed to Posey would cost him his commission should 
he live, and cause his former good record to be forgotten should he die. 

As the revelation of Wilson’s villainy burst upon Allan, he was for 
a moment bewildered, and at a loss what todo. The wagons must be 
saved and taken to the famishing troops; that was at first the only 
definite idea in his brain, but presently a plan began to suggest itself to 
his mind. It was possible that he could make his way to the wagons 
and intercept them before they had fallen into the Confederates’ hands 
if he took the cross-road ; but the cross-road was now in flames. The 
increasing din of battle was constantly drawing nearer and nearer. 
Shells occasionally fell at a short distance from where he stood, and 
fugitives and wounded men began to fill up the road. The woods on 
each side had been set on fire by the bursting shells, and the dry tim- 
ber and underbrush burned with incredible rapidity and fury. A black 
pall of smoke hung over the conflicting armies, and a red and lurid 
light illumined the cross-road where Posey would have to ride if he 
meant to make the effort to rescue the sorely needed provisions, and to 
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save his own fair fame. To take the risk seemed but to encounter 
certain death, but yet he might escape, and beyond the fire a reward 
awaited him which inspired him with willingness to take the hazard, 
and “ win or lose it all.” 

He did not hesitate for a moment, but turning to Wilson, he said, 
“T will show you that I am yet able to defeat your villainy. I am 
going to risk the life you tried to take a few minutes ago, but if God 
Almighty permits me to escape, I shall follow you up until this day’s 
treachery is made known, and execrated by all.” 

Drawing up his belt, he mounted his horse (which stood thrilling 
at the sounds of battle and the sight of fire) and rode at a gallop down 
the plank-road for a quarter of a mile, where he turned off upon the 
cross-road. ] 

Half a mile down the latter there came an abrupt turn, and then 
Posey saw that he had to encounter an enemy so much more fierce even 
than he had anticipated, that for a moment he paused and hesitated in 
spite of his resolution. It was the most terrific fire he had ever seen 
ravaging the woods. For a distance of two hundred yards or more 
the tall trees on either side of the roadway formed a towering wall of 
flame. Above the horrid roar and crackling of the fire could be heard 
the screams of wounded men left in their helplessness to perish in the 
flames, and these agonizing sounds sent a chill to Posey’s heart which 
no terror of battle had ever brought there before. It seemed to him 
impossible that he could pass through such a furnace of death, and yet 
live; but, though his heart sickened, his resolution did not fail, and 
there was no time for him to lose. The suction of air down the road- 
way towards the river blew the fiery breath against his face, while his 
horse snorted with terror and amaze. Pulling out his silk handker- 
chief, Posey tied it over his face, and breathing a short prayer for aid, 
he put spurs to his horse and rode into the path among the flames. 

One who has never experienced anything of the sort can scarcely 
imagine the extent of the ordeal. 

It is beyond the power of words to describe the stifling smoke, the 
awful heat, and the horrid roar and crackling of the fire. Allan Posey 
was dizzy and half crazed with the agony of suffocation he endured, 
while his horse was frantic with terror and pain, and needed constant 
urging before he would advance a step. 

There are many survivors of Chancellorsville to-day who tell with 
the glowing words of vivid memory the story of this fire. 

Only two hundred yards! yet it seemed miles. Hotter and closer 
grew the fire; Posey’s clothes were smoking and his horse was singed. 
Ah, that rushing, angry tongue of flame that has darted towards him, 
and now that giant tree that has fallen across his path, sending up a 
fountain of flame and a shower of sparks! Can he endure any longer, 
and still live? 
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“Oh, God!” he cried, in an agony of despair, “be with me!” And 
even as he implored the Almighty Power, a rush of purer air was | 
wafted towards him,—a breath, but enough to give new courage to 
horse and man,—and in a few moments more they had passed out of 
the heart of the furnace into a region which would have seemed terri- 
ble if so much worse had not preceded it. Beyond the furious flames 
into an atmosphere clouded with smoke, and burning hot, yet seeming 
a very heaven after what had so lately been endured. Still there was 
less time than ever to lose, in spite of weariness and exhaustion, and 
the poor panting horse had yet to be urged to his highest speed. At 
last he reached the road, and there, far to the right, but still safe, were 
the wagons. 

Then in the moment of triumph, having done his utmost for his 
master, the poor horse who had endured so nobly gave up the struggle, 
and fell to the ground dead. He had been a petted favorite, and Posey 
had loved him all the better that, in days long passed, Irene’s little 
hands had stroked his smooth coat and fed him sugar; but now there 
was not a moment to spare for regret, and, leaving the animal without 
a glance backward, Posey ran after the wagons. Overtaking them, he 
soon was remounted on another, though far inferior horse ; he conducted 
the column to the plank-road, and thence to the famishing troops, where 
it arrived in the “nick of time.” 

An hour after the provisions had been distributed the men were 
fighting hard*for the possession of the roadway which later on they 
were obliged to yield to a victorious foe. 

But to return to Posey. After reporting to his general his hard- 
won success, he gave out entirely, and in the presence of the commander 
sank unconscious to the ground. He was tenderly carried to the rear, 
and thence across the river. For weeks he lay in a burning fever, and 
his delirious ravings of Wilson and the fire told the story of treachery 
better than it could have been related in any other way. 

Wilson resigned before Posey’s final recovery, however, and was 
wise enough to go immediately abroad, where (as he has never been 
heard from since), it is presumable, he still remains. 

When Posey was well enough to move he was ordered home, to be 
restored by sight of friends, and by the care of one who was more to 
him than all the friends in all the world. 

There was a wedding that fall, and in the happiness that followed 
Wilson was banished from memory as well as from sight. 

Many a time during his convalescence Posey was called upon to 
repeat the story of the battle of Chancellorsville and his escape, but 
to no one save Irene did he tell of Wilson’s attempted crime and 
treachery. 

As he pondered over the battle, and read the various reports, it all 
became clear to him, and he saw how easily possible it was that an 
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army of one hundred and twenty-five thousand men should be defeated 
by sixty-five thousand. Part of the force had been kept out of the 
fight entirely, and another: portion had been brought against a branch 
of the enemy far superior in numbers. The battle of Chancellorsville 
was altogether a blunder, as it had afforded one of the first oppor- 
tunities for a decisive blow against the Confederates, and the oppor- 
tunity was allowed to slip. 

In conclusion, Allan Posey was promoted to a captaincy, and soon 
rose to be a major. At the close of the war he was made a second 
lieutenant in the regular army, where he soon became one of the most 
popular as well as one of the most highly respected officers in the ser- 
vice. The only drawback to his complete happiness and that of his 
wife was the delicacy of his health, which never recovered from the 
fiery experience he had passed through at Chancellorsville. He lived 
only to receive his commission as captain, and then, while the gold of 
his “two bars” was still bright and shining in its freshness, the uni- 
form he had worn so worthily was laid aside forever. To-day his 
sword, tied with crape, rests above his portrait in a quiet western home, 
where a widow is training, by stories of his father’s brave and noble 
life, a boy who bids fair at some future day to worthily fill his father’s 


place. 
Lieut. W. R. Hamitton, U.S.A. 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


M. pE KeErTAL recently gave, in Le Yacht, a series of papers upon 
the use of the ram in naval warfare, with diagrams. He arrives at 
the conclusion that—what with rams, guns, and torpedoes—two squad- 
rons of equal number and nearly equal force, engaging at close dis- 
tance, would very speedily destroy each other. He remarks that, terri- 
ble weapon as the ram may be in the hands of a capable officer, the 
result to the rammer may very possibly be as serious as the injury 
inflicted on the rammed ; and that, in our present state of knowledge 
on the subject, that fact may limit its employment in coming naval 
engagements. He regrets that manceuvres for ramming, which require 
special training, should be entirely neglected in the French service. 

In what service are they practiced? we may ask. The “ Merri- 
mac” and the ‘‘ Cumberland,” and Admiral Tegethof, at Lissa, are the 
two cases of actual ramming in battle which occur to us. The Eng- 
lish and German ironclads, sunk in accidental collision with their fel- 
lows, only serve to show how easily and quickly such ships may be 
sunk, 


The 110-ton gun in the turret of H.M.S. “ Victoria” is the heavi- 
est gun yet mounted in a turret on board ship. The operation was 
performed by means of a crane, at Chatham Dock-Yard, worked by 
hydraulic power. The crane had been previously tested up to two hun- 
dred and forty tons. When the gun was brought over the turret its 
muzzle was depressed and passed through the port-hole; the ship was 
then hauled aft a little and the gun lowered to its place. 


The great “horse question” continually crops out in our foreign 
exchanges : 

The Revue du Cercle Militaire calls attention to the fact that in 
many of the French cavalry regiments no attention is paid to the size 
and breed of the horses; the heavy animals from Villers and Saint-Lé 
being placed in the ranks side by side with lightly-built horses from 
Tarbes and the South. 

At the last inspection it was remarked that the majority of the 
horses found unserviceable had been injured by kicks. There is there- 
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fore an order for colonels to weed out not only those animals which are 
not worth their feed, but also those which are méchants and insociables. 


The German artillery last spring made large purchases of horses 
in Southern Sweden and in Jutland. The prices are said to have 
varied from two hundred and twenty dollars to two hundred and eighty 
dollars. 


The United Service Gazette, referring to the English horse-supply, 
says, “‘ Excessive centralization has been the bane of our army, and 
has always been the boulder which has blocked the path to any true 
efficiency.” . . . “ How many riding horses suitable for our cavalry 
are even on the register? and, unless there are a good many hundreds 
thus ready at hand, how are our cavalry to be mounted should we be 
obliged to send even one army corps abroad ?” 


“Scares” in regard to their Continental neighbors continue to occur 
periodically in England, alternating with attacks of “ Jingoism.” 
The sham battles and blockades, last year, somewhat shook the cher- 
ished ideas of the undoubted naval supremacy, and the late plan to 
increase the navy is the direct result; but it was not carried without 
much opposition. Lord Salisbury, in his now celebrated Bristol 
speech, said, “ Remember that the possibility of invasion is a far more 
terrible thing for this island than for any other country in the world. 

‘The fabric of our prosperity is so artificial; we have raised such a 
vast edifice of industry and manufacture of wealth within so narrow 
an area, that the progress of a hostile army through our country 
would shatter our prosperity with a ruin which centuries would not 
repair. In proportion to the danger, in that proportion must be our 
precautions.” 

Lord Charles Beresford considers a great reform necessary in the 
army to make it thoroughly efficient. This reform was, first, to make 
the army in India a long-service army: by that he meant that they 
should recruit from the English army men who would make it the 
business of their lives to defend property in India; and, secondly, 
that the coaling stations should be garrisoned by marines. It was 
quite evident that in time of war the coaling stations would come 
under the command of the admirals in charge of our fleets, and there- 
fore the stations ought to be under the control of the marines. 

He thought that very few people would be inclined to disagree with 
him that the navy was the main line of defense. “ We were a manu- 
facturing country,—the workshop of the world, in fact,—and it was 
of the utmost importance that we should be in a position to defend 
the raw material required to be brought from other lands to feed and 
keep this workshop going. It must also be remembered that two- 
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thirds of our food-supply came from abroad, and we ought to be in a 
position to defend the vessels engaged in bringing the food to these , 
shores. His complaint against the government was that they did not 
produce a scheme for supplying such a protection. He had no fault 
to find with the naval scheme of the government: it was his own 
scheme to a very great extent.” 


A late Punch gives an “ Official Exercise, from Ollendorf,” @ pro- 
pos of the next scare : 

“Have we any ships (vaisseaux) ready, wherewith to meet the 
enemy ?” 

“No, we have not any ships ready wherewith to meet the enemy, 
but we have the promise of a fleet on paper (dans (air) locked up in a 
cupboard of the Admiralty.” 

“Then, some of our ships are here, some are there (/a) ?” 

“Yes, some of our ships are everywhere (par tout), but they are 
not here (pas ici).” 

“ Ts this the little gun for the big ship?” 

“No! this is the big ship without any gun at all (sans aucun 
canon).” 

“ Will the Admiralty send the big ship thus unarmed into action ?” 

“Yes, certainly ; but they will order the admiral in command to 
make a manifestation of defiance (danser le hornpipe) the moment he 
comes under the enemy’s fire.” 

“Tt is a pity that the enemy’s fleet suddenly took possession of the 
Channel when sixteen of our ironclads were shut up in the dock-yards 
for repairs, having something done to their boilers.” 

“The admiral was at dinner with the general (chez M. le Général) 
when the enemy arrived.” 

“Who saw the enemy arrive?” 

“ Nobody saw the enemy arrive.” 

“Will the volunteer artillery have to bring their guns into the 
battle without horses ?” 

Yes, the volunteer artillery will have to bring their guns into the 
battle without horses, but the hussar regiment will have its deficiency 
of mounts supplied by the London General Omnibus Company (Com- 
pagnie Général).” 

‘Who, then, has the good gun?” 

“The invader has the good gun, but we have the inferior bayonet.” 

“ Have you seen the top-heavy ‘torpedo-boats of the, lively neigh- 
bors?” 

“No, I have not, but I have heard talk (entendu parler) of the 
unpatriotic opposition of our own malcontents (imbéciles).” 


El Kjercito Espagnol devotes a column or more to the system of 
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life insurance in use in our services. The surprise expressed at its 
successful working is only surpassed by astonishment at the fact that 
dues are paid “ immediatamente,” and that the government has nothing 
to do either with the management or the custody of the funds. “ Gente 
prdctica” are the “ Americanos del Norte,” in the opinion of the editor 
of this paper, which is a daily one. 


As a specimen of a military joke we cut the following from the 
same paper : 

“There has been a meeting in Barcelona” (the head-quarters of 
radicals and progressists) “at which it was resolved to present a petition 
for the abolition of a standing army. 

“Our ministry do not wait for petitions: they are starving it to 
death as it is.” 


An article upon the additions to the defenses of Gibraltar states 
that Spanish officers who had recently visited “the rock” consider 
that, at the present day, although it is a most formidable fortress, it is 
not invulnerable nor impregnable; and that from various points on the 
bay modern artillery would command the various works which “ Brit- 
ish gold and British pride” have raised there. 


The United Services Gazette had, some time ago, a very strong 
article upon the engineer reserve of the Royal Navy: “ We called 
‘attention to the misleading statements made during the debate on 
the navy estimates, both by the First Lord of the Admiralty and the 
Parliamentary secretary, when the discussion took place on the pay 
and status of the engineer officers, and we stated that any compari- 
' sons made between the pay of royal naval and mercantile engineers 
were impossible, as the duties of the two services were so widely 
different. 

“One of the weakest points in the Royal Navy, in the event of a 
war, would undoubtedly, under present arrangements, be found in the 
engineer’s department. The manceuvres of last summer proved un- 
mistakably that we were sadly deficient in engine-room personnel in 
point of numbers ; the supply of stokers was far below our requirements ; 
and we are told by Lord George Hamilton that not only were we short 
of these men, but that some of them were badly trained, were of in- 
different physique, and had but little knowledge of the duties which 
they had to perform. . . . In view of the proposed addition to be 
made to our navy during the next year or two, we think it ef the 
utmost importance that the other sections of the engineer department 
should receive early consideration ; and while on this subject of the 
future supply of engine-room complements, we think we may fairly 
call attention to the question of a reserve of engineer officers, engine- 
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room artificers, and stokers. With regard to the two latter classes, we 
are not aware that any steps have as yet been taken towards the for- 
mation of a reserve. This isa most important matter; it is just in’ 
the rank and file of the engineer department that our navy would col- 
lapse in the event of a war, as unfortunately it happens that this de- 
partment is the very one whose efficiency, or want of efficiency, would 
most vitally affect the existence of our war navy.” 

Another English service journal, the Army and Navy Gazette, says: 
“Tt is stated that in consequence of the scarcity of engineer officers at 
the various steam reserves, who are required to carry on the ordinary 
routine duties, a number of the probationary assistant engineers have 
been informed that they may be wanted, and that their course of study 
at the Royal Naval College may consequently be curtailed. In this 
case, then, certificates will be granted, according to the results of the 
Easter examinations at Greenwich. This scarcity of engineer {officers 
is becoming a very serious matter. It does not seem probable that the 
overtures of the Admiralty to engineering students from the outside 
will result in anything like a rush of candidates. We hear that from 
University College, Liverpool, which was looked upon as a likely 
hunting-ground, there will not be a single applicant this year. Lord 
George Hamilton’s statement that the Admiralty could get as many 
young engineers as they wanted, at the present rates of pay, was not 
founded on fact.” 

Lord Charles Beresford lately said, in the course of remarks at the 
Royal United Service Institution: “The training of stokers is also an 
important matter. The stoker practically wins the battle for them. 
He is the most plucky of all the officers. He did not know when the 
torpedo was coming, or whether the captain was a fool or not. He 
worked in a little hell during the whole of the action. He thought 
the scamp was a good chap, and a fellow who would fight.” 

The occasion upon which these characteristic remarks were made 
was the reading of a paper upon the “Training of the Executive 
Branch of the Navy,” by Captain Gerald H. Noel, R.N. 

Captain Noel observed that the importance of seamanship training 
is thought by some people to be old fashioned and inapplicable to the 
present day, and that the young lieutenants, when first promoted (es- 
pecially those who earn early promotion by doing well at their exami- 
nations), are, after their long periods of instruction at Greenwich and 
Portsmouth, usually very deficient in seagoing knowledge. The sooner 
this is rectified by appointing them for service at sea the better ; and it 
is not advisable to allow them to take up one of the special branches 
until they have shown themselves thoroughly capable as officers of 
the watch. No one denies for a moment that it is desirable that our 
service should produce men of highly-scientific qualifications in the 
gunnery, torpedo, and surveying branches ; but whatever may be their 
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other merits, the most valuable men in time of war will be those who 
can best command, handle, and fight their ships,—in fact, the best sea- 
men. .. . He desired to point out that without the use of masted 
ships the requisite training is unattainable. . . . The present system 
of the entry of cadets and training of young officers is satisfactory so 
long as the youngsters are kept up to the mark in sea-going ships.” 

Lord Charles Beresford “thought that Captain Noel was somewhat 
hard upon those officers who had advocated in favor of the abolition 
of masts and yards. They had an insufficient fleet, and every addi- 
tional ship should be a fighting one. He, like others, was of opinion 
that to put masts and yards on board a fighting ship would assist them 
in being defeated. On the other hand, he heartily agreed with Cap- 
tain Noel on the importance of having experienced seamen. A man 
could not command a ship at sea unless he had experience of a most 
extensive character. He did not think the lecturer had clearly stated 
what they ought todo. The home fleet ought to be sent to sea, and 
work in all kinds of weather several months during the year. They 
ought to have a regular training squadron in the Channel, and a cruiser 
at every station.” 

Captain Long “ thought it was essential that ships should be kept 
at sea in order that seamen should receive their sea-legs. He men- 
tioned an instance in which every officer on board was sea-sick when 
sent out to sea.” 

Sir George Willes said, “ Captain Shaw told him that he had ceased 
to take sailors from the navy into the Fire Brigade, as they had lost 
their character.” 


“Since Lord Wolseley’s speech at Birmingham, in which he took 
for his text the advantages of conscription, a good deal has been written 
and said on the subject. . . . We do not believe that we in England 
are prepared yet for any compulsory laws of service. At the same 
time, we believe the day is approaching when every able-bodied man 
will have to bear arms in one form or another. We fear that the 
matter is misunderstood, and Lord Wolseley’s Birmingham utterances 
threw, unfortunately, very little light upon it.” ‘ 

“Lord Wolseley has again got into hot water. On Saturday last 
he went down to Oxford to lecture on ‘ The Military Strength of Eng- 
land.’ Mr. Bryce” (so well known to us by his late work on the 
American Commonwealth) “was among those who went to hear him. 
The Regius Professor of Civil Law, however, was ‘ disgusted” to find 
that ‘military strength’ was only the lecturer’s stalking-horse. Mr. 
Bryce has, accordingly, addressed to the Vice-Chancellor a letter of 
protest against Lord Wolseley’s abuse of the hospitality of the Shel- 
donian Theatre, and to express a hope that eminent strangers who 
may in future be invited to lecture in Oxford will be informed as to 
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the usages and traditions of the university in regard to abstinence from 
offensive political references. The passage complained of by Mr. . 
Bryce ran as follows: ‘The English world at that moment was full of 
faddists, who did not hesitate to denounce all patriotism ; who mourned 
in plaintive tones that they should belong to an empire which had 
been won by the sword, and which wicked men like himself were, if 
necessary, prepared to defend by the sword. They had _ political 
schemers longing for office who would willingly see the United King- 
dom torn into pieces if only they could once again flourish in Downing 
Street.’ On the principle of the greater the truth the greater the 
libel, Mr. Bryce complains of the Adjutant-General’s denunciation of 
those who would reduce everything to the dead level of political ex- 
pedience.” 

The Army and Navy Gazette, commenting upon the Oxford speech 
complained of, says: “The fact remains that what Lord Wolseley said 
as to the action of political parties is true, every word of it... . 
The nation has been created by the power of the sword, and by the 
sword alone can she hope to maintain the supremacy which her wealth 
has given her. . . . The condition of the army to-day is convincing 
proof of the short-sightedness of politicians. There is no branch of 
the service which is in a condition to take the field, or anything even 
approaching to it. Our much-talked-of First Army Corps exists only 
on paper. .. . Lord Wolseley may be technically wrong in saying 
this; but if he does not take the nation into his confidence, who can 
and will?” 


The Revue du Cercle Militaire has lately given a series of articles 
upon field fortifications, reviewing the subject from the time of Fred- 
erick the Great to the present day, and attributing the French reverses 
in 1870—at least in part—to “the existence among French troops of 
a prejudice in favor of laziness, and a contempt for the use of pioneer’s 
tools.” The writer remarks that experience acquired at the cost of 
great disaster causes a modification of the ideas, promulgated first by 
Marshal Saxe, that “‘ the use of intrenchments does more harm than 
good, for the certainty of the enemy that you will not leave them 
makes him bold. Fortification obliges one to remain on the defen- 
sive. You can seldom get soldiers to quit the intrenchments which 
shelter them.” 

He then refers to the attack at Saint-Privat, where the Prussian 
Guard, in compact masses, marched to the attack over uncovered slopes, 
singularly favorable to the fire of the French, who saw their enemy 
checked, before they reached their goal, with a loss of sixty-five hun- 
dred men and about two hundred and forty officers. ‘“ At the present 
day everybody accepts the use of different covers, such as ditches, 
hedges, walls, etc. . . . In what does an artificial defense, like im- 
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provised works upon a battle-field, constitute a greater danger” (to the 
morale of the soldier)? 

The writer quotes the Archduke Charles, Turenne, Frederick the 
Great, Napoleon, Radetzky, and others who employed field fortifica- 
tion extensively. “ But it was left for the teaching of the war of 
secession to reveal the réle which fortification was to be called upon to 
play in future fields of battle.” The writer declares that the use of 
intrenchments then obtained an extent never before heard of, and 
instances campaigns when they were thrown up whenever a corps 
bivoucked. “In a word, the officers were made to understand that 
the pick, the spade, and the axe were the inseparable accompaniments 
of the rifle or carbine, and, without desiring to dwell further upon the 
cruel events of the Franco-German war, we must still remember that 
the result at Frieschwiller or Saint-Privat might have been very 
different if we had not misunderstood the importance of ‘la fortification 
improvisée,’ ” 

The Chinese government has lately commissioned a German firm 
to provide them with a complete plant for the making of the Mauser 
repeating arm and steel guns of small calibre. The plant is to be 
ready at the end of this year. 

Meanwhile the Turkish government is gradually purchasing from 
the Germans the whole of the Mauser rifles and ammunition discarded 
by the former. Formerly the Turkish and British armies used the 
same pattern of rifles and ammunition, and England was thus enabled 
to supply the Turks in time of war. This will be no longer possible, 
as the Mauser cartridge is not made in England. The cost of the 
plant required for the manufacture of repeating rifles is enormous. 
All the rifle-making factories of Europe have been working on gov- 
ernment contracts alone. The largest small-arms factory in the world 
is said to be that of Steyer, in Upper Austria. Here the Mannlicher 
repeating rifle is being turned out as rapidly as possible for the Aus- 
trian government, while the composite Mauser-Krapotchik-Mannlicher, 
adopted by the German War-Office, is being manufactured at the same 
place. By next year, however, the German government hope to pos- 
sess their own plant, with a capacity to produce one thousand of their 
new pattern magazine-rifles every day. 


Of sixty-eight English army officers who lately passed an examina- 
tion in foreign languages, seven passed in Turkish, one each in Italian 
and Spanish, seven in German, nineteen in French, two in Arabic, and 
no less than thirty-one in Russian. 


“The Zeit-Geist under Drill. An inquiry into certain effects 
likely to be produced on modern thought by the ‘ Universal Service’ 
of the Continental Nations.” 
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This is the title of a philosophical essay in the Fortnightly Review 
for May last, by Colonel F. Maurice. It is impossible to give any 
extracts from this remarkable article which would do it justice. It is © 
worthy of being read by every one, whether soldier or civilian. No 
one can read it without receiving a distinct accession of ideas, We 
may venture to quote the following lines as a sort of text: “‘ We have 
been taught by our own philosophers to have a profound respect for— 
to believe in the power of—the ‘ Zeit-Geist,’ the spirit of the times. 
When all the educated classes, all the lawyers, all the scientific men, 
all the doctors, all the literary men of France and Germany have 
passed through the military mill, will the ‘ Zeit-Geist’ escape its in- 
fluence ?” 


The question of the use of rifled mortars in the field seems to be 
definitely settled, so far as the Russians are concerned. The Finsk 
Militar Tidskrift says that the mortar adopted is of 6-inch calibre, and 
it is to be mounted like other pieces of field artillery. Its maximum 
range is about three thousand two hundred metres, and much is ex- 
pected from it against troops sheltered from a direct fire. 


A commission from Chili, under Admiral Latorre, assisted by Sir 
Edward Reed, and other naval architects, has determined to place con- 
tracts in France for twelve thousand tons of ironclads, and cruisers. 
The English builders only receive orders for about fifteen hundred 
tons from this commission, The armored vessels, especially, are to be 
built in France, and the French Service journals are felicitating them- 
selves upon the matter. For the order from Chili there were, in com- 
petition, two German firms, seven English, and three French. 


It is a “sign of the times” that the Samoan negotiations, at Ber- 
lin, were conducted in English. It is said that one of our commis- 
sioners was not sufficiently familiar with French, but that would not 
have been a sufficient reason for abandoning that diplomatic language 
only a few years ago. For reasons too long to enter into here, the French 
was the language of diplomacy, as well as of art, science, letters, and 
refined social life, for centuries. But that time is now over, and the 
tongue which. is estimated to be spoken by at least one hundred and 
fifteen millions of people is to be the future international speech. 

The celebrated Professor Mommsen, of Berlin, is said to have re- 
marked, concerning the late negotiations, “that he would not give a 
glass of Bavarian beer for all the islands in the Pacific.” If the 
learned professor permitted himself to make such a remark it must 
have been to a “ bier-keller” audience. The Samoan Islands will be 
more than ever important when the communication between the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific is once accomplished, by way of Nicaragua. 
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Captain Wylly, of the Derbyshire Regiment, in an article upon 
the Sikkim expedition, published in the Illustrated Naval and Military 
Magazine, says, “ We come to a consideration of the losses inflicted 
upon the Thibetans in their hastily-constructed position on the Tukola 
range, and during the subsequent pursuit. I need not point out their 
serious military error in forsaking their positions in the passes—when 
they might have retired from one line of defense to another—in order 
to take up a single and extended line. By so doing they exposed 
themselves terribly in their flight. It is believed that unarmed coolies 
were on this occasion brought up into the fighting line simply for the 
purpose of carrying away the wounded, and doubtless, in the earliest 
portion of the fight, many were thus carried off. But the official esti- 
mate puts the Thibetan killed at five hundred and considerably over 
one hundred wounded prisoners fell into our hands; so that although 
the British force did not exceed an average of seven or eight rounds 
per man, we claim to have put about one thousand of the enemy hors 
de combat at an expenditure of eleven thousand rounds. 

“To put it briefly, since the commencement of hostilities the Brit- 
ish forces expended something short of twenty thousand rounds of 
Martini-Henry and Snyder ammunition, and accounted for some fifteen 
hundred of the enemy; so that for every thirteen cartridges expended 
a man was knocked over. It is of course unquestionable that a man 
fires with greater accuracy when he knows that his enemy is very much 
worse armed than himself; but still, taking into consideration the fact 
that the enemy fought for the most part in jungle, and in what may be 
called extended order,—since we never got them in masses,—the mus- 
ketry results of the Sikkim expedition are worthy of attention. And 
this brings me back to my starting-point,—viz., that these results 
were achieved by regiments whose range-shooting is little better than 
‘ moderate.’ ” 


The most important recent addition to the French navy is the 
“ Formidable,” the trial of which ship was a success. She has a dis- 
placement of eleven thousand four hundred tons. The steel hull, with 
extra strength below the armor-belt, weighs only forty-two hundred 
tons, while the armor alone exceeds four thousand tons. 

In modern vessels the average weight of the hull is about fifty per 
cent. of the displacement, and in the early ironclads it was about the 
same. In the “ Formidable” it is only about thirty-seven per cent., 
the change being necessary from the increased weight of armor and 
battery. 

The new Italian ship “ Rugiero di Lauria” had a most successful 


trial. She has 110-ton guns, and maintained an average speed, under 
forced draught, of seventeen knots,—two knots above the estimated 


speed. 
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It seems as if the Italian navy will not have another “ Lissa,” if 
preparation goes for anything. 


The new English “ Trafalgar” will not be ready for some months, 
The failure of the machinery of the cruiser “ Magicienne,” upon her 
trials, seems to have been complete. 


There seems to be an extra “growl” in the English naval service 
because officers are kept in unhealthy vessels, upon obscure and un- 
healthy stations, for four years at a time; while those who have influ- 
ence are serving on the Home Station or in the Mediterranean. 

“?T was ever thus,”—even in other navies, Our two years’ term is 
quoted with approval, and the strong point is made that officers so situ- 
ated cannot keep up with modern improvements. A still more sturdy 
“growl” is caused by the abolition of the blue “tunic” for naval 
officers. 


A correspondent writes, in regard to the volunteer force of England, 
that at the spring exercises six thousand seven hundred men were to 
leave London for Portsmouth, but that, in spite of warning, the train 
arrangements broke down, and the disorganization of the staff and 
quartermaster corps was very marked. He adds, “The dismal story 
told by the author of the fictitious ‘ Battle of Dorking’ is still applica- 
ble to the state of British defense.” 


The Inspectors-General of Military Education think a knowledge 
of the Russian so necessary for German officers that a book has just 
been published for use in the Royal Academies of War, entitled “A 
Guide for Instruction in the Russian Language.” It is arranged in 
twenty-three sections, each requiring a week to learn, and the examples 
are so chosen as to convey a knowledge of the expressions most likely 
to be needed in a Russian campaign. 


There are few readers who, at some time in their lives, have not 
been indebted to Captain Marryat for many pleasant hours. These 
will be glad to learn that Mr. David Hannay has lately published a 
life of the captain, in which he ranks him with Smollett, and declares 
that he has been underrated by the critics. 


The new book of “ Regulations for the German Field Artillery” 
was published last spring. The Militar- Wochenbilatt, in referring to it, 
says, in substance, “The new regulations for the manceuvres of the in- 
fantry have been speedily followed by those for the artillery. In these 
ancient practices have been abandoned.” The work is the result of the 
labors of a commission which had the subject under consideration and 
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experiment for a year, and which commission has reduced the “ Artil- 
lery Regulations” from a huge volume to a little book of one hundred 
and eighty-six pages. This work shows, in every line, and as the result 
of practical experience, a tendency towards the greatest simplicity,— 
only signifying what is indispensable, either in peace or war, and omit- 
ting all superfluities, 

The “ Regulations” are in five parts. The first treats of instruc- 
tion without the gun, both mounted and on foot. As far as the horse- 
batteries go, the instruction in riding and in infantry exercise is very 
simple, and no grand parade manceuvres are required. 

The second part treats of instruction with the piece, and provides 
for the reduction of the personnel of a battery. Sabres are to be hung 
from the saddles of the horse-batteries, and not worn on the person. 
A special drill, in this part, is the firing by battery. 

The third part treats of the battery horses harnessed for action ; 
and this carefully excludes all the fancy exercises which formerly only 
served to amuse the crowd at reviews and to put the horses out of breath. 

The fourth part, referring to actual battle, gives the principles con- 
cerned in the employment of artillery in attack, defense, pursuit, and 
retreat. But there are no ironclad laws or dicta laid down,—only 
principles,—leaving to the chief of artillery great latitude in action. 

The fifth part, treating of reviews and parades, simplifies those 
operations very much, and does away entirely with the “ marche masse,” 
or the march past in battery front, which has smashed so many spokes 
in times past at Potsdam and elsewhere. 


Deputy Surgeon-General W. G. Don, M.D., of the London recruit- 
ing staff of the British army, lately read an interesting paper at the 
Royal United Service Institution, upon the subject of “ Recruits and 
Recruiting.” Among other vexed subjects upon which he touches is 
that of marks. “ Revaccination marks, when present, are of undoubted 
value, for such can nearly always be distinguished from marks of 
primary vaccination in infancy. It has been proposed to effect revac- 
cination in’ such a way as to thereby mark recruits for identification, 
but I think any such avowed object would be wrong, as tending to 
bring a most salutary operation into disrepute; besides, upwards of 
forty per cent. of revaccinations either fail or leave no indelible 
marks.” 

“T find that no less than fifty-eight per cent. of the recruits passed 
at St. George’s Barracks have tattoo marks of some kind or another. 
That shows the custom of tattooing is at once common and popular ; 
and I believe hardly a single man would object to have a Service device, 
such as a crown, tattooed on him after enlistment. The objection to 
marking by this means would come from humanitarian civilization, 
who choose to misname tattooing and call it ‘ branding.’” 
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Two military ceremonies which lately took place are characteristic 
of the two nations whose soldiers were concerned. The first was the _ 
presentation of colors to the Black Watch, Royal Highlanders, Seventy- 
third, by Prince Albert Victor, who seems to be relieving his august 
father, to some extent, in his arduous duties of laying corner-stones, 
opening exhibitions, and bestowing colors. The ceremony of trooping 
the old colors having been performed, square was formed, and drums 
piled in the centre. Against these the new colors were laid, and then 
consecrated by the chaplain and a neighboring vicar, in full canonicals. 

The “ queen’s color” was in charge of one major, who handed it to 
the prince, who in turn handed it back to the young lieutenant who 
now occupies the former place of ensign. The regimental color, in 
charge of the other major, was handed over to another junior lieutenant, 
and his Royal Highness then madea short address. The colonel replied, 
and the ceremony was over. 

The “ Black Watch” gained the distinction of “ Royal” for the 
attack on Ticonderoga, in 1758, when twenty-five officers and six hun- 
dred and twenty-two men were killed and wounded (three hundred and 
fourteen were killed). 

About the same time the ceremony of presenting new colors to the 
First Regiment of Prussian Foot-Guards took place in Potsdam Palace. 
“On a table covered with gold-embroidered purple velvet lay the new 
regimental flag, of heavy white silk, with the double eagle crown, 
motto, “ Pro Gloria et Patria’ (glory first) and “ W. R.” embroidered 
_ in silver and gold. The staff bore a number of silver rings, with the 
name and date of different battles in which the corps had participated, 
and near by was a small hammer and some silver nails. 

After an immense amount of ceremonial preliminaries the emperor 
and empress entered and approached the table, when the emperor was 
handed hammer and nails by the colonel of the regiment, and drove in 
a couple, one for himself and one for the dowager empress, Augusta, 
thus fastening the flag to the staff. Then the empress and the little 
crown prince (seven years old) and all the rest of the imperial family 
—the princes, the visiting princes, old Count von Moltke, the colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel, one of the majors, one of the captains, one of the 
lieutenants, one of the non-commissioned officers, and one of the privates 
of the regiment—all took a crack ata nail. Elaborate religious and 
military ceremony followed, after which the colonel and his officers 
drew their swords and marched out of the hall with the flag. 


EDWARD SHIPPEN, 
Medical Director, U.S.N. 
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Readers of ‘The United Service’’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; im short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


The Paulovsky Regiment, 


(From Colburn’s United Service Maga- 
zine.) 

Or all the infantry regiments included 
in the garrison of St. Petersburg, there is 
not one that bears a higher name for 
smartness and good discipline than does 
the Paulovsky, or, as we should term it, 
the Paul Regiment of Life-Guards. In- 
deed, it may be termed one of the fore- 
most corps of that arm of the Russian ser- 
vice to which it belongs, and the mili- 
tary-minded inhabitants of the Russian 
capital are not a little proud of it. Pos- 
sibly its peculiarities of dress and its 
historical associations serve to in no 
small degree enhance the reputation and 
improve the bearing of this corps. If 
so, English army reformers and deriders 
of sentiment, please note. At any rate, 
it is certain that the regiment is very 
proud of its connection with the greatest 
of Russia’s former rulers, and with the 
brightest period in her annals. The 
regiment was raised in the time of Peter 
the Great, and still wears the strange 
but picturesque mitre-shaped head-dress 
which that czar bestowed upon it, and 
which no other regiment retains. After 
the last Russo-Turkish war, however, to 
the original badge adorning this head- 
dress was added a scroll recording the 
conspicuous gallantry of the Paulovskies 
before Plevna. It is hard luck on their 
present commander that he, having been 
wounded in the head on that occasion, 
is unable to wear the time-honored 
head-dress, which now bears this latest 
record of good service, but has received 


the gracious permission of the czar to 
appear always in a forage cap. It is a 
noteworthy fact that this regiment is 
always recruited from men having snub 
noses, the reason being, according to 
some, that a prominent nasal organ 
would not be an artistic set-off to the 
peculiar style of head-gear, whilst others 
say that it is out of respect for the mem- 
ory of the ‘‘Great Czar,” whose face 
was similarly adorned. Probably both 
reasons have combined to bring about 
the rule. 

It must be explained that the Russian 
land forces are divided into two quite 
distinct and very different services,—viz., 
the guards and the army. The Guards 
are everything, the army nothing; and 
the officers of the former belong to quite 
another class of men from those, or the 
majority of those, of the latter; for, as 
the Russians themselves say, they have 
not enough gentlemen to officer both the 
Guards and the army. The Guards, too, 
form a larger proportion of the forces 
than is the case with us, and almost the 
whole of the St. Petersburg garrison, 
numbering some sixty thousand, con- 
sists of Guards: Guards cavalry, Guards 
infantry, Guards artillery, Guards sailors 
and marines. And also, although regi- 
ments are elsewhere commanded by 
colonels, in St. Petersburg almost all 
the regimental chiefs are generals; this 
because, owing to their proximity to the 
Court and the nature of their duties, 
they are frequently brought into.direct 
personal communication with the czar. 

Thanks to the extreme courtesy of 
the general commanding the Paulovsky 
Regiment, I had the great honor of see- 
ing, in detail and under his personal 
conduct, the barracks in which his corps 
is located. The St. Petersburg bar- 
racks are mostly structures with some 
pretence to architectural beauty, stand- 
ing upon and helping to adorn the main 
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thoroughfares, instead of, as in England, 
being poked away in back alleys ‘and 
low quarters. Thus the home of the 
Paulovskies is situate among embassies 
and the residences of grand dukes, and 
close to the Winter Palace itself. In 
accordance with the general custom, the 
barracks bear the name of the regiment 
to which they belong, in the architrave 
of the Grecian fagade which is orna- 
mented with bass-reliefs of heroic de- 
sign. It is here necessary to say that in 
Russia, during peace times, the stations 
of the troops never change; a regiment 
not only always remains in the same 
garrison, but also, barring the time spent 
in one or other of the summer camps, 
in the same barracks. Consequently, 
the latter are regarded as permanent 
homes by their occupants, who settle 
down and make themselves compara- 
tively comfortable therein. And the 
whole regiment lives in barracks, officers 
and all, married and single, there being 
a strict order against sleeping out at 
nights except in very special cases. The 
one period of the year wherein the rank 
and file receive some indulgence in the 
way of leave is in the autumn subse- 
quently to the summer maneuvres, when 
they are relieved for awhile from mili- 
tary duties and allowed to assist in the 
ingathering of the potato harvest, receiv- 
ing payment for their labors from their 
employers ; but this applies only to the 
Guards and not to the army generally. 
But to return to the barracks of the 
regiment in question. The general com- 
manding inhabits a handsome suite of 
rooms in the barracks, connected by tele- 
phone with the orderly-room and other 
offices. A large room separates his quar- 
ter from the officers’ anteroom,—a room 
empty, save for one important object, to 
wit, the regimental money safe. Sen- 
tries with fixed bayonets stand ever one 
on either side of this safe, and on the 
occasion when I saw them they, with 
extraordinary smartness, threw their ri- 
fles out at arm’s length from them as a 
salute to the general, grasping them near 
the muzzle, the toe of the butt in line 
with the toe of the foot, as the musketry 
manuals would express it. Most of the 
regiments in St. Petersburg have an or- 
ganized officers’ mess with anteroom and 
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billiard-room, but on a less elaborate 
scale than those to which we are accus- | 
tomed. In the Paulovsky mess the 
walls were adorned with portraits of 
czars and of former commanders, and 
some spirited representations of engage- 
ments which took place during the Russo- 
Turkish war. No plate was to be seen, 
but there was a small ball-room, with 
well-polished floor of inlaid oak. There 
was also a furnished room for the officer 
on duty, who is not allowed to mix with 
the other officers, or indeed to leave this 
apartment except for the carrying out of 
his duties, but sits there, sad and solitary, 
in full-dress uniform throughout the day. 
The Paulovsky Regiment has four bat- 
talions, each of four companies. Each 
company has its own barrack-room or 
rooms. The arrangement of these rooms 
differs considerably from that which is 
in vogue in the English army. No cots 
were against the outer walls of the build- 
ing, but all were placed in two rows 
down the centre of the floor, head to 
head, an intervening arm-rack separa- 
ting the two rows. Again, the cots did 
not stand at equal distances apart, but 
were disposed in pairs, the cots forming 
each pair being jammed close together 
as though to form one bed. One was at 
once struck by the want of uniformity, 
both as to color and material of the bed- 
ding, as well as by its scantiness, and 
this is explained by the fact that it is the 
soldier’s own property. From the gov- 
ernment he receives only an iron cot and 
a mattress, stuffed with straw; his bed- 
clothes and his pillow he must procure 
for himself. None of the cots seemed 
to have more than one blanket, and most 
of them had but one sheet. The soldier 
has also to find his own towels out of the 
large sum of nine shillings and niné 
pence, which in the Guards forms his 
yearly pay; the private in the army re- 
ceiving but one-half of that handsome 
stipend. One looks in vain for the ac- 
coutrements which are so familiar a 
sight in the British barrack-room, for 
these are all kept in a large box under- 
neath the cot, together with the remain- 
der of the soldier’s belongings, and noth- 
ing whatever appears upon the small 
shelves above the arm-rack except arti- 
cles temporarily placed there. The rooms 
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left nothing whatever to be desired as 
regards cleanliness and general neatness. 
Everything was in its place; not aspeck 
of dust could be detected behind doors 
or in any of those odd corners where it 
is wont to lurk in the ill-kept barrack- 
room prepared only to deceive the eye. 
Floors and walls too were spotless, and 
on the latter everywhere hung well-exe- 
cuted pictures of battles, of soldiers in 
the uniforms of various periods, and 
portraits of the czar, all in neat frames 
of similar pattern. 

With reference to his personal cleanli- 
ness, the soldier is directed to wash his 
face, eyes, neck, and hands every morn- 
ing on rising, to rinse his mouth, and to 
comb his hair, and after that to “‘ pray 
to God;’’ so it would seem that in the 
Russian army cleanliness is before godli- 
ness. The soldier is also enjoined to 
have a bath twice a month, to change his 
underclothes once a week, and to wash 
his pillow-slip and bed-tick every fort- 
- night. I quote these details from an ex- 
haustive little manual published by au- 
thority for the purpose of enlightening 
the young soldier as regards his duties. 
It would seem that the authorities are 
particularly solicitous for the visual or- 
gans of the men, for it is also crdered 
that after a parade, especially during 
summer when dust is prevalent, every 
soldier shall wash out his eyes, using his 
own towel to afterwards dry them. When 
the general entered a barrack-room the 
first soldier who saw him shouted ‘“‘ Get 
up!” and in a trice every man in the 
room had assumed the position of atten- 
tion, and really assumed it,—no moving 
of heads or giggling there. Then the 
general, advancing into the room, said, 
“May you have health.” To this the 
«men replied with simultaneous shout, 
‘“We wish you health, your Excel- 
lency!’’ They are drilled to this shout- 
ing as much as they are to the handling 
of the rifle, and there was trouble in 
any room in which the men did not 
shout quite in unison. 

In the winter all drill and instruction 
is carried on in the barrack-rooms, not 
excepting firing with the rifle at a mark. 
For this purpose a description of modi- 
fied Morris tube is employed, and it is to 
be presumed that there is no danger to 
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be apprehended from the small bullet, as 
durihg the practice the instructor stands 
close to the target, where he could easily 
be hit by an awkward man. The target 
consisted of a picture about nine inches 
high, mounted upon card-board repre- 
senting the front view of asoldier. Each 
man received one of these pictures, and 
when his turn came fired three rounds at 
it at about twelve paces’ distance, after 
which he handed it to the instructor, who 
wrote the man’s name upon it and re- 
tained it. 

In the barrack-rooms a constant tem- 
perature of 18° Réaumur or about 60° 
Fahrenheit is maintained. The rooms 
are aired by the opening of the small 
windows during the dinner hour; for 
Russian soldiers do not eat in their sleep- 
ing apartments as do ours, but take their 
meals all together in one large hall. 
The small windows referred to are hinged 
panes of glass, one in each large win- 
dow, the latter being fixed. There are 
two meat meals during the day,—a din- 
ner at 11 a.M. and a supper at about seven 
in the evening. These are the meals 
which the soldier receives from the gov- 
ernment, but in addition to this he drinks 
tea at about 8 a.M., and again at 5 P.M., 
for which he himself pays, although how 
he contrives to do so out of his scanty 
pittance is incomprehensible. The whole 
of the underground basement of the 
barracks, underneath the three stories 
containing the sleeping-rooms, consti- 
tutes the dining-hall of the Paulovsky 
Regiment. It is in shape an oblong 
divided into four smaller ones by imagi- 
nary lines bisecting its sides. To each 
of the four battalions is accorded one of 
these oblongs. The tables are arranged 
in rows as on the lower deck of a man- 
of-war, and each one is of a size to seat 
ten men. Upon each table stands (or 
stood) a wooden trencher, two shallow 
tureens (of Britannia metal, as the gen- 
eral particularly informed me), and a 
large glass bottle full of kvass, a de- 
scription of porter made out of black 
bread, and having much the color and 
the taste of liquorice. The tables, forms, 
and trenchers were spotlessly white, and 
the metal dishes were dazzingly bright ; 
everything conveyed to the mind the 
idea of perfect order and regularity. 
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At either end of the hall were two 
cook-houses, each entirely independent of 
the others, and each having above the en- 
trance-door the number of the battalion 
occupying the adjacent part of the hall. 
The main features of every cook-house 
were two immense coppers and a large 
oven. In one copper pea-soup was boil- 
ing, in the other a species of porridge 
called ‘“‘kacha.’’ Upon shelves were 
trenchers covered with meat divided out 
into small portions and apparently not 
of the best quality. The cooks were ar- 
rayed in spotless clothes and caps of 
white linen, offering a pleasing contrast 
to our friend the ‘‘ company cook,”’ who 
always makes a point of wearing the 
dirtiest rags he can muster or even buy. 

When the dinner bugle sounded, the 
Paulovskies noiselessly took their places 
at the tables, while into each cook-house 
marched a party in file, consisting of two 
men from each table. Cooks repaired to 
the coppers, armed with huge ladles, and, 
when all was ready, raised the lids, 
whereupon the leading file of the party 
advanced holding the metal vessels be- 
fore mentioned. These having been 


filled, one with soup the other with por- 


ridge, were conveyed to their table. 
Then a non-commissioned officer distrib- 
uted the trenches with cold meat, one 
to each table. When everything was 
served, a bugle-call sounded, every man 
rose and faced to the east, and the whole 
regiment proceeded to sing, in perfect 
accord and with well-trained voices, a 
somewhat lengthy grace. Thesimple and 
slightly mournful cadence of the chant 
uttered by so many hundred voices re- 
verberating among the recesses of the 
low-vaulted roof produced a most solemn 
effect. Each man brought his own 
bread to table with him, and drew out of 
his high overall boot a knife and wooden 
spoon. With the latter he bailed out 
soup or porridge from the common bowls 
by spoonfuls as he required it, eating the 
soup upon his bread. I noticed that at 
some tables they lumped all the meat 
into the soup, after chopping it into small 
squares. All took the utmost pains not 
to make a mess upon the tables, which 
were as clean at the end of the repast as 
they had been at the commencement. 
The Russian soldier receives duily 
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three pounds of black bread or two 
pounds of biscuit, about half a pound of 
grain for porridge, and half a pound of 
meat, together with a small glass of 
kvass. The bread he receives in three 
days’ rations at a time, baked in one 
large and very heavy loaf. This bread 
is coarse and very damp, and, like all 
else, is entirely prepared in the regiment, 
a number of soldiers being detailed to 
act as bakers. 

One is speedily impressed by the com- 
pleteness of a Russian regiment. It is 
a unit in every sense, and entirely inde- 
pendent of external aids as regards its 
requirements. It even makes its own 
gas, and this, in the case of the regi- 
ment the subject of this article, in the 
midst of a large city. It has its own 
transport, its own hospital and surgeons, 
its own church and priest, its own gym- 
nasium, and makes its own clothes and 
boots. A number of soldiers were busily 
engaged in making up uniforms, and 
about a score were sewing leather covers 
for the new intrenching shovel which 
now forms a part of every man’s equip- 
ment. Of course, the location of regi- 
ments permanently in one spot, and the 
unchanging nature of service in Russia, 
renders the establishment of all such in- 
stitutions comparatively easy, while they 
would be impossible in an army such as 
ours, which has to serve across the seas 
in every quarter of the globe, and the 
regiments composing it never knowing 
how long they are to remain in any given 
station. The Paulovsky Regiment had 
a canteen, but a purely dry one, and not 
so elaborate a concern as one of ours, for 
the simple reason that the soldiers have 
not the money to spend there that ours 
have. 

What seemed most practical of all was 
the store of clothing and equipment for 
the reserve. A large hall was fitted 
with its huge racks, one for each com- 
pany in the regiment; the rack con- 
taining a complete set of arms and 
equipment, and a field-service kit for 
every man in the reserve of the com- 
pany; so that in the event of the regi- 
ment being mobilized for service there 
would be nothing todo but just march 
the reserve men by companies to the 
store and hand to every man the kit, etc., 
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bearing his name and number, There 
would be no trouble either as regards the 
fitting of boots, because, in Russia, the 
man alters his foot to fit the former, and 
so the boots in the store were all made 
much of one size. They wear that high 
description of boot reaching to the knee, 
made of hard leather throughout, the 
trousers being tucked inside them. 
Socks are not worn, but the feet are 
wrapped in strips of soft rag which can 
be wound thickly or thinly, closely or 
loosely, as the boot requires. It is 
amusing to note, though, that in the 
Russian, as in the English army, there 
is considerable trouble in preventing the 
men from altering the serviceable square 
toes of their boots, and limping about 
in “points.” On the occasion of my 
visit the general informed me of this, 
and pointed out several men who had 
evidently been guilty of this practice. 
The regimental cells were fairly well 
populated, as was to be expected in an 
army in which commanding officers are 
allowed to really punish men when they 
deserve it. A regimental commander in 
Russia has greater powers than have 
ours; for instance, he can put a private 
or lance-corporal (efreyter) in the cells 
under “ordinary arrest” for a month. 


Under this form of arrest the offender is 


confined in a lighted cell, but has to 
sleep on bare boards, and he is not al- 
lowed to smoke or drink spirits, or to 
sing, or to have communication with 
anybody. There are three other degrees 
of arrest all stricter than ordinary ar- 
rest, and therefore inflicted for shorter pe- 
riods. The commanding officer can also 
give a man extra turns of guard or other 
duty, and can confine him to barracks for 
amonth. Soldiers who commit a serious 
crime, or who prove themselves incor- 
rigible, may be relegated by a sentence 
of court-martial into the ‘‘ penal class.’’ 
Such relegation deprives him of all deco- 
rations for gallantry, and of all war- 
medals, and renders him liable to be 
sentenced by his commanding officer for 
any misdemeanor to fifty strokes with a 
cane. He may not be detailed for any 
guard of honor, or receive leave of ab- 
sence from barracks, and in order to have 
his name removed out of the penal class 
he must serve without fault for one year. 
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It is also within the power of the com- 
manding officer to put the company 
sergeant-major in the cells for one day. 
If one may judge from appearances, 
the life of the Russian soldier, or at any 
rate of those serving in the Paulovsky 
Regiment, is sufficiently happy. All 
the men wore a cheerful and contented 
air, and when addressing their general 
commanding showed by their tone and 
manner that they felt for him a real 
liking and respect. It is said that the 
conscripts come up for service readily 
enough, as a rule, and the few youths of 
the better classes with whom I became 
acquainted who were about to serve the 
required period in the ranks expressed 
neither unwillingness nor regret. The 
gangs of men whom one so frequently 
met marching in as recruits for the va- 
rious regiments were usually laughing 
and joking in a light-hearted manner. 
Far more is done by the Russian authori- 
ties to encourage a military spirit and 
foster patriotism and esprit de corps than 
is done by ours. Medals, orders, and 
crosses are liberally showered upon even 
privates; they are constantly being 
praised for their achievements, and the 
government is open-handed as regards 
soldiers who are wounded or injured or 
to the families of those who are killed 
in its service. Men who voluntarily 
enlist, not waiting to be taken by con- 
scription, wear a specially ornamented 
shoulder-strap, which readily distin- 
guishes them from the others. A pri- 
vate wearing the order for distinguished 
service in war-time is saluted by all 
other soldiers, and receives a small life 
pension. The officers seem to be thor- 
oughly imbued with the military spirit 
characteristic of the whole nation, and 
to seriously occupy themselves with their 
profession. Finally, it is most pleasing 
to know that the majority of the officers 
exhibit a most friendly feeling towards 
those of our service. They are not only 
glad to know us, but are pleased to think 
that we wish to know more of them, 
and are ready to enlighten us as fully as 
they can respecting their service. The 
English officers who now go to Russia 
for the purpose of studying the language 
have an opportunity of also becoming 
acquainted with and learning something 
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of their contemporaries in the service of 
that country. And the better we become 
acquainted with them and they with us, 
the more surely will die away the feel- 
ing of antagonism towards us as a na- 
tion, and the misconception of our aims 
and intentions which unfortunately still 
exists among some sections of society in 
that country. The writer of this article 
will ever recall with feelings of pride 
and pleasure the cordial reception ac- 
corded him by the general commanding 
the Paulovsky Regiment, and the facili- 
ties afforded him for minutely inspect- 
ing the well-ordered barracks of that 
which is universally regarded in Russia 
as one of the smartest and most distin- 
guished corps in the service of His Im- 
perial Majesty the czar. 


Co. B. 


Sweyn Turtle, 
(From the Swedish of J. I). Runeberg.) 


A SERGEANT was Sweyn Turtle’s sire, 
discharged, gray-headed, poor. 
Already eighty-eight was he: ’twas old 
that, to be sure. 

Now on his little croft he dwelt, and 
thus his bread did gain, 

And had around him children nine, the 
youngest of them Sweyn. 


Whether the old man ever had sufficient 
wherewithal 

To feed a swarm of brats like this doth 
not appear at all ; 

But more unto the elder ones he must 
have given than just, 

Since for the son that last was born he 
had not left a crust. 


Sweyn Turtle ne’ertheless grew up broad- 
shouldered, tall, and strong, 

He hewed the forest, plowed the field, 
and labored all day long; 

Was gentle, blithe, and willing, more 
than many a knowing clown ; 

Did all that he was asked to do, but al- 
ways upside down. 


‘‘In God’s name, O my wretched son, 
what will become of thee?” 

Thus cried the sergeant many a time in 
his perplexity ; 
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But when this song of his ne’er ceased, 
Sweyn Turtle patience lost, 

And so began to meditate, — which ° 
mighty labor cost. 


When, therefore, Sergeant Turtle one 
fine day began to prate 

And grumble to the same old tune: 
““Sweyn, what will be thy fate?”’ 

The old man, to replies unused, was 
startled when the lad 

Raised up his honest face and said, “A 
soldier, surely, dad.’’ 


The ancient sergeant finally laughed out 
with scornful air, 

‘Thou, booby, shoulder musket and a 
soldier be, beware!” 

‘‘’Yea,’? quoth the son, ‘here all goes 
wrong, whatever comes to hand, 
More easy ’tis perchance to die for king 

and Fatherland.”’ 


The ancient Turtle stood aghast, and 
moved, let fall a tear, 

But Sweyn, his bundle shouldering, 
sought a regiment quartered near; 

Full measurement he was and sound, 
the rest was overlooked, 

And soon in Duncker’s company the raw 
recruit was booked. 


Now Sweyn must learn extension drill 
and join the awkward squad ; 

It was a sight to look upon, his move- 
ments were so odd. 

The corporals yelled and laughed at him, 
then yelled and laughed again, 

But reprimand or laughter, it was all 
the same to Sweyn. 


If ever a man was earnest, it was he, I 
must avow, 

When marking time he shook the earth, 
sweat stood upon his brow ; 

But when he heard an order given he 
lost his senses quite, 

Went right-about for left-about, and 
left-about for right. 


To shoulder and to order arms he was 
instructed, and 

To fix and charge his bayonet he did 
seem to understand ; 

But if the word was “shoulder,” he 
would charge his bayonet smart, 
And chanced it to be “‘ order,’”’ he would 

shoulder like a dart. 
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And thus it was Sweyn Turtle’s drill 
was widely known to fame, 

Laughed officers and men at this ex- 
traordinary game; 

Sweyn recked of this but little, and was 
patient as before ; 

He waited on for better times, and soon 
there came a war. 


The marching orders they arrived. The 
question did arise, 

Was Sweyn fit man to take the field 
against our enemies? 

He let them chatter on a bit, and in con- 
clusion said, 

“Tf I can’t go with all the rest, I’ll go 
alone instead.’’ 


So him they gave a musket and a knap- 
sack as he sought; 

He was waiter in the bivouac, but a 
soldier where they fought. 

He waited as he combated, with serious 
air and cool, 

Was never called a coward, though 
sometimes a silly fool. 


In full retreat was Sandels, with the 
Russians on his track, 

As step by step his soldiery beside a 
stream drew back. 

A little way ahead the stream was by a 
foot-bridge crossed ; 

There lay a party of our men, but twenty 
at the most. 


They, being sent with orders to repair 
the road in front, 

Were taking it quite easy, far away from 
battle’s brunt ; 

And in a farm hard by they seized what- 
e’er was to be got, 

And made Sweyn Turtle wait on them ; 
for he was of the lot. 


But all at once the scene was changed, 
for down the neighboring steep, 

In full career, an aide-de-camp on foam- 
ing horse did sweep: 

‘« For God’s sake stand to arms, my men, 
and to,the bridge repair !’’ 

He cried, ‘‘’tis found the enemy will 
force a passage there !”’ 


“The bridge,” he said, ‘‘sir officer, de- 
stroy if that you can; 

If not, then fight in its defense till lost 
be every man. 
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The army is surrounded should the foe 
but gain our rear. 

Assistance is at hand. The general 
comes. Be of good cheer!’ 


He galloped off. But scarce our men 
had reached the water-side, 

When high upon the other bank the 
Russians were descried ; 

They first deployed, then closing in, pre- 
sented, aimed, and fired, 

And at the very first discharge eight 
gallant Finns expired. 


The men began to waver. It was use- 
less thus to strive. 

Another volley, and behold our Finns 
reduced to five, 

Who all obeyed the order given to 
shoulder and depart, 

Except that Sweyn, mistaking it, his 
bayonet leveled smart. 


Yet more, the rightabout he made was 
incorrect, askew, 

Since, far from marching to the rear, 
against the bridge he flew. 

Broad-shouldered there he stood and 
stiff, as ever calm and still, 

Prepared to teach the Muscovites his 
very best of drill. 


Brief interval there was, I ween, before 
they came to blows, 

And in the twinkling of an eye the 
bridge was thronged with foes; 
They rushed, man after man, at him, 

but whosoever came, 
Or right-about or left-about, must tum- 
ble all the same. 


To hew this giant down was more than 
human arm could do, 

The nearest man was oft his shield 
against a bullet true; 

But fiercer grew the foe the more his 
efforts came to naught, 

Then Sandels with his men appeared 
and saw how Turtle fought. 


‘¢ Bravo!’’ he cried, “‘ bravo, hold on, 
my gallant lad and stout! 

Let not one devil o’er the bridge,—one 
instant more hold out! 

That’s something like a soldier, boys, 
tis thus a Finn should fight ; 

On, on, brave fellows, to his aid; he’s 
saved us all this night!” 
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And soon repulsed at all points was the 
enemy’s attack ; 

The Russian warriors wheeled about and 
moved unwilling back. 

hen all was over Sandals 

mounted from his steed, 

And went down to the bridge and asked 
for him who did the deed. 


he dis- 


They pointed then Sweyn Turtle out. 
His fight was done at last. 

He had maintained it like a man, the 
battle which was past, 

And laid him down to rest a bit, as if 
the sport were o’er, 

With face as grave as ever, but much 
paler than before. 


Then Sandels, bending o’er the fallen, 
upon him fixed his gaze: 

The countenance no stranger's was, fa- 
miliar were its traits ; 

But underneath his heart the grass was 
colored crimson red. 

A shot had hit him in the breast: al- 
ready he was dead. 


‘“‘The bullet knew its business well ; 
that must acknowledged be,”’ 

Was all the general cared to say, ‘‘ thus 
wiser far than we. 

It let his head remain in peace, for ’twas 
the meaner part, 

And took to what far better was, his 
brave and noble heart.” 


These words were soon repeated through 
the army far and wide, 

And all that Sandels spoke aright did 
there and then decide: 

‘‘ For Turtle’s understanding was,’’ they 
said, ‘‘ but scant and small; 

A wretched head he had, but, then, his 
heart was good withal!”’ 

H. 8. 
In London Naval and Military Maga- 
zine. 


A Reminiscence, 


‘‘HosPITaL scenes are to those of or- 
dinary life what Doré’s pictures are to 
those of other artists. Glimmer and 
gloom come close together and empha- 
size each other.” 
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In the storm of the years that are 
fading, memory reverts to the close of a 
battle-day, when an orderly galloped up ° 
and said, ‘‘ It is the order of the general 
commanding the brigade that your bat- 
tery advance to the front,’’ and he was 
away amid the dust and smoke which 
hung heavy, making men and horses 
look like spectres moving in the nether 
gloom. 

Bugles blared, horses plunged and 
reared, the six pieces with cuissons,—but 
what is this? My horse wavers, and 
the agony of death comes! ‘‘ Hit, sir?”’ 
said a grim sergeant, as he caught my 
horse struggling to the earth with one 
fore and one hind leg smashed by the 
blinding explosion which covered us 
with dirt and each other’s blood. And 
then, what pain! The bursting shells, 
the sharp reports and rattle of musketry 
fell upon the ear in painful periods, and 
the throbbing life seemed to go out with 
the receding sounds. Then came a ces- 
sation of all, darkness of night as well 
as that of mental visions closing the 
scene. 

“The ambulance! Well, what of 
that?” said I peevishly to the men with 
the Geneva cross upon their sleeves, as 
they laid me upon the straw, while two 
smoke-begrimed and blood-stained mor- 
tals groaned on each side as we jolted 
away to the field hospital in the rear. 
Dead men with upturned, white faces, 
rendered whiter still by the moonlight, 
strewed the way. Gone was the glamour 
of military glory ; succeeded by.burning 
thirst and agony. 

‘‘ Lay him to one side,” said the sur- 
geon, as his assistant tightened a blood- 
stained bandage, and with half-closed 
eyes I saw dim figures move about the 
miserable building improvised as a hos- 
pital. A few candles, the glare of pine 
torches, a smell of whisky, tobacco, and 
anesthetics, the feeble resistance to the 
surgeon’s knife, the sound of the dread- 
ful little saw, the deft fingers, and the 
last groans of those whom surgery could 
not save, passed before my dim sight 
and benumbed senses like phantoms, 
then—my turn came! 

The first glimpse of a stretcher bearing 
a motionless form is startling; the re- 


! turn of an etherized patient is more try- 
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ing; the same is true of a death-scene. 
It is terrible to see the enemy clutch a 
man by the throat and shake him, yet 
it rather nerves the witness to a more 
desperate struggle, lest he himself be 
brought in such straits. 

At last—and it seemed an age—some 
one said, ‘‘ Come,’’ and I was lifted upon 
the rude operating table. ‘‘ Chloroform 
or ether?” said a voice in the rear. 
‘¢ Both,” and a cloth wet with the sick- 
ening-sweet fluid was placed over my 
face. ‘‘ Long breaths,” said the surgeon, 
and I tried to answer assent, but my 
voice seemed to step high like the legs of 
a drunken man. Then came the battle 
o’er again. My battery dashed past; 
horses, bugles, and men mingled in a 
mad whirl; streams of white light shot 
from the guns, and then—a blank! It 
seemed hours; then the night air came 
damp and chill. I was sitting in the 
old church-yard which I knew when a 
boy ; sitting by my body there. Another 
blank! It was a sunny summer after- 
noon. The birds were singing, and the 
odor of the pines came on the breeze. 
Was this death? It seemed a pleasant 
experience after all. But what is this 
nausea? the excruciating pain? ‘“ Take 
him away; he is playing possum,’’ and 
I resented the irreverence of the re- 
mark. I was too fresh from the grave- 
yard to tolerate such familiarity, and 
then, I might be dead after all! 

The pain again, and the blank,—not 
so blank as before. There were scatter- 
ing thoughts striving to assert them- 
selves. ‘‘ Yes, it is all right, it is all 
right,’ I said to myself; and then ap- 
peared in capital letters confronting me: 
This must be COMING TO! How painful 
life is: and yet to be alive /—that brought 
a thrill of joy. 

The first streaks of the gray dawn 
were streaming in; tired surgeons were 
wiping their instruments; bugles at the 
front were sounding reveille; a fair- 
haired young officer lay by my side; we 
had been boys together; he had the 
smile of a conqueror upon his face, and 
as I touched his cold hand with mine— 
mine, so hot and feverish—I knew he 
was dead, and a feeling of sadness came 
as the thought developed that I—was 
alive. F. J. 
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The Ball of Port Reyal. 

‘ Dear General H——, my heart is full 
Lamenting for my butchered bull,— 
The only bull our islands had, 

And all my widowed cows are sad. 


“ With briny tears and drooping tails, 
And loud boohoos and bovine wails, 
My cows lament with wifely zeal, 
Their perished hopes of future veal. 


‘‘Sad is the wail of human wife 
To see her partner snatched from life ; 
But he, the husband of a score,— 
For him the grief is more and more! 


‘‘ No future hope of golden cream ; 
Even milk in tea becomes a dream. 
Whey, bonny-clabber, cheeseand curds, 
Are now, ah, me! mere idle words ! 


‘‘ The cruel soldiers, fierce and full 
Of reckless wrath, have shot my bull ; 
The stateliest bull—let scoffers laugh— 
That e’er was ‘ father’ called by calf! 


‘A bull as noble, firm, and fair 
As that which aided Jove to bear 
Europa from the flowery glade 
Where she, amidst her maidens, played. 


‘“‘ Quick to Van Vliet your orders send 
(By Smith’s congenial spirit penned), 
And order him, in language full, 

At once to send me down a bull. 


“Tf possible, a youthful beast, 
With warm affections yet unplaced, 
Who to my widowed cows may prove 
A husband of enduring love.” 


Why Colonel Nicholson Declined. 
(From Phila, Press, July 20, 1889.) 


A cITY or commonwealth reaps an 
immense advantage from the possession 
of a public-spirited citizen of ability and 
power of organization. Philadelphia 
has been fortunate enough to possess at 
important times a number of citizens 
like the late Morton McMichael and 
John Welsh, who gave a great deal of 
time and ability to public works. The 
rewards of such men are confined almost 
altogether to the somewhat uncertain 
appreciation of those directly benefited. 

A case in point is that of Colonel John 
P. Nicholson, of Philadelphia, who has 
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just been compelled to decline the War 
Secretary’s urgent invitation to take 
charge of the publication of the war 
records because the erection of the Penn- 
sylvania monuments at Gettysburg and 
their approaching dedication have 
thrown upon him, as a member of the 
Monument Commission, a volume of 
work which it would be difficult to find 
any one else willing or able to assume. 

From among over a hundred appli- 
cants, including scholars and men of 
wealth and national fame, Secretary 
Proctor selected Colonel Nicholson as 
the one most fit for the position, and it 
must have been with great reluctance 
that Colonel Nicholson set aside any 
personal preference, scholarly instinct, 
and honorable ambition to complete the 
important publication of the war records 
in order that the Pennsylvania monu- 
ments at Gettysburg might be ready in 
September and then dedicated with such 
exercises as shall be worthy of the occa- 
sion. 


Dvkzine the late war the people of the 
cities and towns along the border be- 
tween Missouri and Kansas were much 
harassed by raiders from one side or the 
other, and consequently were compelled 
in self-defense to join the belligerents. 
Every able-bodied man—and most of the 
octogenarians and boys—in Kansas City 
went into the United States service, 
either as a “‘ regular,’’a “ volunteer,’’ or 
a ‘*home-guard,’’ and it was frequently 
the case that the last-named class in- 
cluded the (ostensibly) most blood- 
thirsty warriors of all. Everything was 
warlike, and nothing was heard in the 
streets but bugle-calls, drum-beats, the 
braying of mules, and the martial tread 
of troops. The military spirit pervaded 
the entire community, and even ordi- 
nary conversation was garnished with 
“strange oaths” and language derived 
from Upton or Hardee. Few men, how- 
ever, exceeded Captain X—— in the 
intensity of his devotion to the army 
regulations or the strictness of his con- 
struction of all official communications. 
This culminated very ludicrously on one 
occasion. The captain received from a 
lady friend a note in which she requested 
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‘‘ the pleasure of his company”’ on a cer- 
tain evening. Imagine her consterna- 


tion when at the hour named he ordered ° 


out and marched his whole command 
down to her house. This strict construc- 
tion of her invitation was resented by 
the lady, but the captain was not at all 
satisfied with ber explanation that, while 
a private interview with himself might 
be very pleasant, she did not expect to 
entertain all the privates of Company K. 
C. 


Tue Dowager Lady de Ros, who, as 
the young daughter of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, was at the celebrated ball, on the 
eve of the battle of Waterloo, has been 
publishing, in Murray’s Magazine, some 
personal reminiscences of the Duke of 
Wellington, with whom her family were 
always on terms of great intimacy. 

Some of the anecdotes are quite val- 
uable, historically, while others are 
amusing. 

The duke once said, in her presence, 
“After the retreat of Bonaparte from 
Leipsic he never, in fact, had any hope 
of getting over his bad fortune. Molé, 
then Minister of War, told me that 
shortly after Napoleon’s return at that 
time to Paris, he was playing at billiards 
with him, when he became thoughtful, 
and, laying down his cue, began talking 
to him of the impossibility of ever re- 
viving the spirit of the nation sufficiently 
to expel the northern powers. Had 
these reverses, he said, occurred in the 
first days of the republic, there would 
have been a freshness of spirit that 
might have saved the game, but that 
spirit was now worn out, and never 
could again be expected to revive. Yet 
with this depressing conviction upon his 
mind he went through his wonderful 
campaign of Champagne with an ac- 
tivity perbaps unparalleled in his former 
wars.”’ 

The duke’s invariable comment upon 
Napoleon was, ‘‘He was not a gentle- 
man.” 

According to Lady de Ros, the Duke 
of Wellington used to say that, ‘As to 
military education, I am persuaded that 
the best education for an officer is what- 
ever may be considered the fittest educa- 
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tion for a gentleman, whether in England 
or elsewhere. Let that be the founda- 


tion, and it is easy to add such technical | 


science as may be necessary for an 
officer.” 

We may remark that, in the Duke of 
Wellington’s time, fighting was a sort 
of ‘Donnybrook Fair.’’ At present, 
what with smokeless powder, rapid-fir- 
ing guns, and position-finders on shore, 
heavy ironclads, 100-ton guns, rams, 
dynamite, and torpedoes at sea, it is 
hard to say whether one would be most 
likely to escape annihilation by serving 
in the army or the navy. There is 
rather less chance of being drowned in 
the land service. E. S. 


Passz Rosz. By Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1889. 


In this delightful story of the time of 
Shakespeare, the author has achieved 
the difficult task of using the forms of 
speech of the period without overdo- 
ing it. 

Though rather complicated in plot and 
working, the story is well sustained, and 
more than commonly interesting and 
unhackneyed. The picture of the abbey 
and the life and surroundings of the 
monks is particularly well drawn, and, 
to our mind, is the most interesting part 
of the book. 

Passe Rose is a Provengale girl who 
wanders up to Aix and Maestricht with 
a band of jugglers and tumblers, and 
near the latter city falls in with a good 
old goldsmith and his wife, who take 
her home and treat her as their own 
daughter. One day Passe Rose goes to 
an abbey when the abbot is lying at the 
point of death, and the sacred relics are 
being exhibited, with a view of effecting 
his recovery. Here she has an alterca- 
tion with the porter, a Saxon serf and 
captive, and the latter notices a golden 
collar which she wears and makes an 
appointment to meet her within the 
abbey walls, that night, to hear how it 
came into her possession. Her presence 
there is discovered by some of the monks, 
who think she is a demon in human 
form, and, as the abbot recovers instead 
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of dying, they believe Passe Rose to be 
the evil spirit which had caused his ill- 
ness, and was now cast out. 

The golden collar had been given to 
Passe Rose by Cyril, of Tours, and he is 
to come to her if she sends the collar to 
intimate the need of assistance. 

Thus far is only the introduction to 
the story itself, which treats of a conspir- 
acy-against the life of the great king, 
and its exposure by Passe Rose. 


Ir was with a sense of gratitude that 
we saw, some time ago, in the pub- 
lic papers, that the train conveying the 
‘“‘ Libby Prison” to Chicago had come to 
grief somewhere in Kentucky. In our 
fancy we saw bricks and beams and 
flooring-boards precipitated into some 
roaring torrent, or inaccessible ravine, 
never more to be- seen of men. But, 
alas! no such luck! for it appears that 
such of the débris as was not appro- 
priated by persons resident near the 
scene of accident was gathered up and 
forwarded. 

No doubt the persons who. were cap- 
able of conceiving the idea of removing 
the wretched old building—for the pur- 
pose of trading upon war reminiscences 
—would have reconstructed ‘‘ Libby” 
if only one brick had remained in their 
possession. As far as any interest in the 
old military prison goes, it could only 
exist, in rightly regulated minds, while 
it stood in its natural surroundings, by 
the banks of the James. 

“‘ Libby”’ in Chicago will be no more 
than a dime-museum show. 

E. 8. 


One of the contemporary “ funny 
papers’? is somewhat hard upon the 
military academy regulations—* about 
five thousand in number—which govern 
the cadet inhabitants, and are very 
strict. When the subject of capital 
punishment was being considered in New 
York, it was proposed to take all crimi- 
nals to West Point and scare them to 
death by reading these regulations.”’ 
This was considered an excellent plan, 
until it was suggested that it would kill 
the sheriff to read the regulations. The 
project was then abandoned. E. 8. 





1889. 


A.tHoucH England’s ambassador 
found it convenient to be absent from 
France during the Centennial Exposi- 
tion, and although no official recogni- 
tion has been afforded it by that coun- 
try, there has yet been a British military 
demonstration of a kind which truly 
astonished the Parisians: the Salvation 
Army arrived and took up its head- 
quarters in the Rue Auber, quite near 
the Boulevards. E. 8. 


THE negotiations for the Prince of 
Wales’s re-acceptance of the Captaincy- 
General of the Honorable Artillery of 
London have made considerable prog- 
ress, and will no doubt end successfully. 
Thus calm will follow one more teapot 
tempest. 


ANTOINETTE is a clever translation of 
Georges Ohnet’s new story. Itis decent 
and interesting. The Lippincotts issue 
the book in charming style and it is well 
illustrated. 


EDWARD THE THIRD raised an army 
by contract for the purpose of invading 
France ; and the following scale was the 
rate of pay (of that day’s coinage) as- 
signed to particular classes. 

An earl was valued at the same price 
as the lawyer of to-day,—namely, six 
shillings and eight pence. 

A baron and a baronet, four shillings. 
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A knight, two shillings (knights have 
gone down in value since: they would 
not fetch to-day two shillings a score). 

An esquire, one shilling. 

An archer and a hobeler (light cavalry- 
men) six pence. 

An archer on foot, three pence. 

A Welshman, two pence! 

What could Edward have expected for 
two pence ? 





Ir has recently been demonstrated that 
some articles of merchandise, which have 
been before the public of England for the last 
half-century, are nine times more used there 
than all other principal patent medicines put 
together. We refer to Bezcuam’s PItxs, which, 
in order to meet the wishes and requirements 
expressed by Americans, many of whom 
already know their value, are now introduced 
in such a thorough manner that no home need 
be without them in America. We believe 
this shrewd and discerning people will soon 
join in the universal testimony that they “are 
worth a guinea a box,” although they can be 
purchased of druggists for but twenty-five 
cents. These pills are round and will there- 
fore roll. They have already rolled into every 
English-speaking country in the world, and 
they are still rolling. All sufferers from in- 
digestion, flatulency, constipation, and all 
other forms of stomach and liver troubles 
have now this famous and inexpensive remedy 
within their reach; but should they find, 
upon inquiry, that their druggist does not 
keep Bexcuaw’s Pitts, they can send twenty- 
five cents to the General Agents for the United 
States, B. F. Allen & Co., 365 Canal Street, 
New York City, who will promptly mail them 
to any address. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue following-named gentlemen have 
been elected Companions of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion : 


District of Columbia Commandery. 

Stated meeting held June 5, 1889. 

To THE First Ciass.—Capt. George 
Finley Wheeler, U.S.V.; Lt.-Col. 
George W. F. Vernon, U.8.V.; Maj. 
Robert Maitland O’Reilly, Surgeon, 
U.8.A.; Paymaster John Randolph 
Carmody, U.S.N.; Lt. William 
Henry Norton, U.S.V.; Bvt. Maj. 
Ezra Westcote Clark, U.S.V.; Maj. 
Frank Strong, U.S.V.; Capt. William 
Harrison Newman, U.S.V. 

To THE First Ciass (by succession).— 
William Helmsley Emory, Lt.-Comm., 
U.S.N. 

Illinois Commandery. 

Stated meeting held June 13, 1889. 

To THE First CLass.—Charles Eber 
Baker, Capt. U.S.V.; Stephen O’Con- 
nor, Ist Lt. U.S.A.; John Stearns 
Smith, Capt. U.S.V.; Frank Harwood 
White, Ist Lt. U.S.V. 

To tHe Srconp CLass.—Humphrey 
Russell Smith. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held June 7, 1889. 
To THE First Cxiass.—George Os- 
borne Eddy, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Louis 
William Campbell, 2d Lt. U.S.V. 


Oregon Commandery. 

Stated meeting held July 10, 1889. 

To THe First Crass.—John Bever- 
ley, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Edward Wheeler, 
Capt. U.S.V.; James E. Mulligan, 
Capt. U.S.V. , 


Missouri Commandery. 
Stated meeting held June 1, 1889. 
To THE First Ciass.—John Wesley 
Jackson, Maj. and Surg. U.S.V.; Syl- 


vester Westerfield Kniffin, Ist Lt. 
U.8S.V.; Thomas Doughty, Act. Chief 
Eng. U.S.N.; James Lawrence Blair, 
Francis P. Blair, Jr., Harry Hodgen, 
and John Thompson Hodgen (by in- 
heritance). 


Kansas Commandery. 


Stated meeting held July 8, 1889. 
To THE First CLass.—H. Seymour 
Hall, Brig. Gen. U.S.V. 


TRANSFERS. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 


Capt. Edward S. Godfrey, to Ohio 
Commandery; Mr. John C. P. de Kraft, 
to California Commandery. 


LOYAL LEGION NOTES. 


THE Wisconsin Commandery an- 
nounces that during the annual encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic in Milwaukee, commencing August 
27, 1889, the head-quarters of this Com- 
mandery will be at the Juneau Club 
House, 144 Wisconsin Street. 

The building will be open for the uses 
of the Commandery, and a most cordial 
invitation is extended to all visiting 
Companions of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States to 
visit at our head-quarters, where a hearty 
welcome will be offered to all who will 
come. 

The resident members in Milwaukee 
and all the members of the Wisconsin 
Commandery are requested that during 
the week every effort be made to add to 
the pleasure of our visitors. 





